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Wellington, New Zealand 


The President’s Remarks at the Parliamentary 
Luncheon. October 20, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister, Your Grace, the leader of Her 
Majesty’s opposition, Mr. Kirk, Members of the Parlia- 
ment, ladies and gentlemen: 


First of all I apologize for being late—I attribute that 
to the graciousness of the good people of Wellington. 
Mrs. Johnson and I are quite honored to be in New 
Zealand—we have had a delicious luncheon—very well 
served—for which I feel further in the debt of the ladies 
and the management. Physically, we have not entirely 
adjusted to the southern hemisphere after our long flight, 
but you may be sure that our hearts are already in 
residence. 

We came by jet from Hawaii and Samoa, riding the 
smooth jet stream at more than 500 miles an hour for 
almost 10 hours and it was quite a change from my last 
arrival in New Zealand—in the spring of 1942 when both 
nations faced very grim problems together, and when your 
men joined our men shoulder to shoulder and tried to 
protect the liberty and freedom not only of the people 
of New Zealand but of the people of America as well. 
That was back in 1942 and I came here in an old PB2Y2 
flying boat. We sputtered through the fog and finally, 
with the help of the good Lord, landed in Auckland Bay— 
we weren’t sure that we weren’t on a sheep ranch some- 
where, because the weather was zero zero, but it has 
improved, Mr. Prime Minister and the leader of the 
opposition. 

I feel that the election has nothing to do with it, but 
since the Prime Minister brought up the ugly subject 
about what a noise people made when you talked in terms 
of millions of dollars, I guess they do make some noise 
in a nation of two or three million, but if you are talking 
in terms of taxes in terms of millions of dollars before 200 
million Americans, you don’t know what noise is. 
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I thought it was rather significant that both of our 
distinguished, eloquent speakers spent a good portion of 
their time on our disagreements—I don’t know whether 
they were anticipating, or just wanted to kind of clear the 
atmosphere with their constituents. But as far as I am 
concerned, I am unaware of any great disagreements, 
although I welcome them—I think they are a good 
thing—I think they produce strong people—I think they 
develop enduring friendship. I would wonder what the 
leader of the opposition and the Prime Minister would 
think if we all saw everything alike—we would all want 
the same wife—so, differences are good for us. 


Now back to that old flying boat that I arrived here 
in—it was, by today’s standards, primitive and dangerous 
as those days were back in 1942 for New Zealanders and 
Americans. Your welcome was as warm then as it was 
today although not as numerous—but it was outgoing, 
and it was generous to the man who wore the American 
uniform—and to me it was perhaps more needed for a 
lanky lieutenant commander in 1942 than it is for a presi- 
dent in 1966; but ever since that day 25 years ago I 
promised myself that I would come and bring my lady to 
New Zealand and I can assure you that neither of us were 
disappointed from the time we landed on your soil 
yesterday. 


Our two nations are separated by 6,000 miles of the 
blue Pacific Ocean, but we are united by historical in- 
terest and commitment that we think are far more im- 
portant in the shaping of our national destinies than the 
miles that divide us. 

First among them is a tradition of representative 
democracy. It is right that I should be speaking today 
before parliamentarians whose heritage derives, as does 
ours in the American Congress, from the British House 
of Commons. And as a parliamentarian or legislator 
for more than 24 years, 12 in the House and 12 in the 
Senate and 3 as Vice President, I know that I feel at 
home in your presence. 

It is not only the democratic tradition that unites us— 
both of us, Americans and New Zealanders, believe that 
we have much work to do beyond our shores. It may 
once have been possible for a democracy to flourish in 
one country, isolated from the misery and oppression 
that befell other men, but neither reason nor conscience 
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its such a narrow view of our responsibilities today. 
This basic truth came home to both of our nations, and 
to you, I think sooner than to us, in the course of two 
World Wars. 

And I never go to bed at night but what I thank the 
Dear Lord for Winston Churchill whose eloquence finally 
awakened the sleeping giant in America, almost too late, 
but in time. 

New Zealanders twice left these beautiful islands to 
fight, not just for themselves, but to fight for the freedom 
and liberty of all men. Brave beyond measure, they fell 
at Gallipoli, in the skies over Britain, in Greece, in El 
Alamein, at Monte Cassino, in the jungles of the Pacific. 
I was in a ward hospital with many of them stretched out 
on the beds at the side of me in June 1942 and beneath 
the lemon squeezer and the berets that were their hall- 
marks, their strong and confident and brave faces gave 
heart to their allies—to all of us, and finally brought vic- 
tory for freedom on many battlefields. 

I knew many of them in those years—I revered them all 
for their character, their integrity, their courage. Today 
on behalf of the people with whom shoulder to shoulder 
they fought and suffered and died, I have come here to 
salute their towering memory. 

Again in 1950 when an invading army crossed into 
the Republic of Korea, both our nations answered the 
aggressor’s challenge promptly—ours was a unity of na- 
tions who longed to live in peace but who understood 
from the bitter lessons of two wars what the consequences 
of appeasement would be. 

Every man wants peace—that is something that all of 
you should take cognizance of now. You can’t separate 
men by those who want peace and those who don’t want 
peace—every man wants peace—every man hates to kill— 
every man wants to live—no man wants to die. 


We were determined then, in the words of the United 
Nations Charter, to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war. And together with the army of the 
Republic of Korea and other brave allies, we finally turned 
back the invaders and we made it possible for the peoples 
of the Republic of Korea to work out their destiny in 
freedom. Today 44,600 of them from that little nation 
are proud allies in another struggle to permit men to be 
free in another little nation, South Viet-Nam. 


You were a valiant part of that war effort and yours 
has been a clear and decent voice always in the councils 
of peace. New Zealand contributed to the United Na- 
tions both in diplomatic efforts and in programs of assist- 
ance to humanity, to a degree I think that has excited 
the admiration of all of her associates, and as you were 
prepared to stand against military aggression, so you were 
prepared to help build a world society in which free 
nations would be able to provide security and provide 
hope for their people. 

From long experience you knew that fighting an 
invading soldier in uniform or fighting an armed ter- 


rorist is only one part of the war in Asia and only one 
part of your responsibility. 

For hundreds of millions of Asians, the most common 
terrorism is not that of guns or grenades—it is that of 
hunger and of disease and of poverty and of illiteracy. 
These are as capable of crushing the hopes of man as 
any ruthless enemy with his mortar or his bombs or his 
guns. Much of this war in Asia still remains to be fought, 
and we are calling now for volunteers for it, too. 

You have played an honorable part in helping your 
neighbors, especially in the Pacific Islands, to fight the 
war against want—and we in the United States have 
joined you, and the distinguished Prime Minister has 
made, I hope, appropriate reference, as allies in this 
struggle against the ancient enemies of mankind: igno- 
rance, illiteracy, and disease, and poverty. 

We have worked to help the people of Asia delay, 
delay, yes, and I think finally halt, the march of hunger 
and disease. But if we in the developed nations were 
to try to accomplish this alone, with only our resources, 
we and Asia would surely fail. 

Fortunately, we are not alone. Asia is blessed with 
men and women whose determination is as strong as their 
country’s needs and throughout this vast area of the globe, 
the planners and the builders are today at work. The key 
to Asian peace in coming generations is in Asian hands. 

For it is Asia’s initiative that will found the institution 
to progress. 

It is Asia’s example that will inspire its people to build 
on the bedrock of social justice. 

It is Asia’s dream that will determine the future for 
three of every five human beings on earth. 

And I know that your nation and my nation will re- 
spond to that dream and will respond willingly and will 
respond generously. 

Yet all of our efforts, all the planning, all the devotion, 
all the resources free nations are able to commit to Asia, 
can be demoralized and destroyed if the terrorist and the 
aggressor ever succeed in dominating the people. 

It is difficult to grow crops and irrigate fields and op- 
erate schools and to care for the old and to educate the 
young and to levy taxes and provide for the people’s needs 
when you’re operating in an atmosphere and a climate of 
terror. I looked at some of the figures yesterday and in 
one little small area we had built 65 schools only to have 
55 of those 65 destroyed by the terrorist. 

The terrorist knows that if he can break down this fabric 
of community life, then he is well on his way to conquest 
and where that conquest stops no one knows. 

On what meat does this Caesar feed and when will he 
halt? He tried it in Malaya after great sacrifices by the 
Malayan people, after great commitments of life and 

resources by Britain and Australia and New Zealand and 
other members of the Commonwealth and their allies. 
The terrorist outlaw has been defeated and ambitious 
invaders have been deterred. 
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He is trying it again today in Viet-Nam. 

It is tragic that this war—this war of terror and blood- 
shed—must be fought before Asia can be fully free to 
wage the other war—the other war against hunger and 
disease and the ancient enemies of man. It is tragic 
that every foot of ground on which rice might be planted 
and every village in which a school might be built and 
every hillside on which a hospital might rise to heal the 
peopie of Viet-Nam must be secured and protected 
against terror, yet it must. For free men, for responsible 
men, for men of conscience, there just is no acceptable 
alternative but to resist aggression. 


As the struggle continues, we are working with our 
allies to try to build a foundation of a new Viet-Nam; 
we are seeking to bring an end to this vicious war by 
asking men to come to the conference table. 

We had a wonderful welcome, we had a lot of friendly 
signs and banners—we had some pickets carrying some 
signs saying ““We want peace.” I did not consider them 
unfriendly. We want peace, too. 

I was somewhat startled that they should spend their 
talents and their time and their pickets and their card- 
board on the President of the United States, because he 
has’ gone to more than 100 capitals with a very simple, 
plain statement that any picket can understand, that 
said, “We will meet you any place you designate in 24 
hours with whomsoever you choose, to remove this dis- 
turbance from the battlefield to the conference room.” 
I saw many appeals made to the man to whom no appeal 
is necessary. But I didn’t see Mr. Ho Chi Minh’s name 
on one placard and I wondered why. 

So if those men who join me genuinely and earnestly 
in wanting to stop the killing and stop the bloodshed and 
to bring peace to all humanity—if they can deliver the 


adversary, I will volunteer to present myself without due 
notice. 


As the struggle continues, we are working with our 
allies every day, every week, to build the foundations, to 
bring an end to this vicious war. Our goal is not to 
destroy North Viet-Nam. 


Our objective is not the objective of Roosevelt and 
Churchill and the other leaders: unconditional surrender. 
Our goal is not to compel North Viet-Nam to surrender 
anything which is hers, not even to bring her Government 
down, or to change her system. Our goal is simply to 
halt the shooting, to stop the war that she is waging and 
supporting against her little neighbor. When we succeed, 
and we shall succeed, I pledge you that we shall begin a 
nobler war against man’s ancient enemies of hunger and 
ignorance and disease everywhere in southeast Asia in- 
cluding North Viet-Nam, if its Government so desires. 

We say today to the leaders of North Viet-Nam: A new 
Asia isemerging. Your people should be part of it, proud, 
independent, peaceful, the beneficiaries of a social and 
scientific revolution, that is regenerating the life of man. 
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What can be gained by continuing a war, we say to 
North Viet-Nam, that you cannot win? What can be 
lost by joining with your brothers in southeast Asia im a 
different kind of war, a war for human dignity, a war for 
health, a war for enlightenment of the mind, a war for 
your children and generations of children to come? 

Well, America pledges today from this historic platform 
that she will serve in that war against these ancient 
enemies in southeast Asia—for its duration. 

This we believe is an inescapable responsibility of a 
Pacific neighbor, as we know ourselves to be—as you in 
New Zealand have already shown on many fronts that 
you are. 

Our New Zealand friends, there is much that we two 
nations can prove to the world. 

We can prove to the world that it is possible to maintain 
close ties of affection with Europe without being cut off 
from Asia, blind to Asia’s needs, or ignorant to her great 
culture. 

We can prove that geographic separation does not re- 
quire spiritual isolation, either from the opportunities or 
the problems of other men. 

We can prove that wealth and prosperity need not build 
a wall around their fortunate possessors, but can build 
avenues of service to mankind. 

Lastly, New Zealand and America can prove to the 
world that nations which have never felt the invader’s 
heel on their soil can and will respond to those brothers 
who fight to make their own destiny. 

These are the true and the worthy lessons of mankind. 
I rejoice that we have you as a partner in our effort to 
give them life. 

I came here—10,000 miles—a quarter of a century ago 
to join with your men to protect the liberty of this area 
of the world. I am coming back this week to join with 
your Prime Minister and your leaders to try to search, 
to find a course and chart a way that we can again protect 
liberty and freedom, not by driving the dictator from our 
soil because he has not reached there yet. 

But men often wonder how the course of history might 
have changed if we had met Hitler before he started 
through Poland. All men want peace—some have dif- 
ferent ways. Some have different methods. Some think 
that you can do it one way and some the other. 

I am willing to accept any reasonable proposition and 
consider it, that any ally or any adversary might make. 
All I want to do, is not only to be the possessor of freedom 
and liberty, but I want to be the protector of it—not just 
for myself but for mankind. 

So we are firmly committed to a partnership that has 
been tested in war and it has been deepened and expanded 
in peace and it has been strengthened, I hope, by SEATO 
and by ANZUS agreements. 


We in the United States are here to pledge you that we 
shall meet our responsibilities, even though the danger, the 
immediate danger, is 10,000 miles from our boundaries. 
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We will meet our responsibilities today, and in the decades 
ahead with all the more confidence because the proud 
citizens of New Zealand happen to be America’s friend. 


Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf of 200 million who have 
come to ask nothing and to give nothing except our 
friendship and our loyalty, we tell you we are very proud 
that New Zealand is our friend—and we are prouder 
still that we are hers. 


note: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


Melbourne, Australia 


The President’s Remarks at Government House. 
October 21, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Mr. Premier and 
Lady Bolte, Sir Edmund and Dame Mary, Mr. Chief 
Justice and Lady Winneke, Lord Mayor and Mrs. Beaure- 
paire, your excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 


I have so much in my heart that I would like to tell you 
that I don’t trust myself. I need not convey to you the 
admiration and affection that I have for the Australian 
people born in the grim days of World War II and 
increased and strengthened each passing year for a quarter 
of a century. 

Our two countries have so much in common. Our two 
peoples are so much alike that I feel—except for your 
reception here in Melbourne today—as though I have 
never left home. 

But you gave me something in the reception here that 
they could never give me at home. Texans have the 
biggest of nearly everything—except receptions. 

I appreciate very much the Prime Minister’s generous 
reference and kind attentions to my wife. I am heartily 
in agreement with everything he said about her. I would 
like to add one thing that he didn’t say and I know that 
all of you who are here on the ground agree with me— 
we both outmarried ourselves. 


Our nations are, geographically, a world apart. But 
our roots and our goals, our faith in the future, are one 
and the same. 

Australia, like America, is a nation of newcomers. We 
have both thrown open our borders to new talent, to enter- 
prise, to ambition. We have applied the dynamics of a 
free economy and a progressive social policy to the build- 
ing of a better life for human beings. 

The results in Australia are quite plain. Your living 
standards are among the highest to be found anywhere 
in the world. Your riches are widely shared and divided 
among your people. 

In America we still fight a war against poverty. Here, 
poverty and slums are almost unknown. 
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In America we call ourselves, with great pride, a nation 
of homeowners. But the percentage of Australians who 
own their own homes is much higher than ours and makes 
the blush of shame come to my cheeks. 


In America we congratulate ourselves on approaching 
fullemployment. But Australia has had full employment 
since 3 years before I came here in 1942—at least 28 years. 


My country still has much to learn from Australia, and 
about Australians. But we have learned this much: 


—We know your agricultural technology deserves its 
wide acclaim. By progressive soil enrichment and 
pest control, you are achieving remarkable produc- 
tivity and you really serve as a model for the rest of 
the world. 

—wWe know that your achievements on the land have 
been matched in your thriving factories. While your 
exports are still primarily agricultural, more Austra- 
lians work in industry than in agriculture. 

—We know that the future of your industrial develop- 
ment is bright beyond compare. You are looking 
forward to doubling your mineral exports in 5 years. 
I think if I don’t get Ed Clark out of here, you may 
double them in 3 years. Every time I try to increase 
our own production and I send for the head man, I’m 
told he is visiting Ambassador Clark in Australia. 

So, you are looking forward to doubling your min- 
eral exports in 5 years and you will triple them in 10 
years. 

—We know that what you are doing to fulfill Austra- 
lia’s promise requires a great deal of private initia- 
tive, wise public policy, a rapid growth of domestic 
saving, and continued attraction of capital from 
abroad. 


I am proud that more and more Americans are joining 
Australians in a creative economic partnership that is 
building the even better Australia of tomorrow. 


You are in a goldfish bowl. You are the envy of many 
nations of the world. You have just begun to move. You 
have just begun to grow. 

This common task challenges us both. The future of 
your nation offers unlimited opportunity. Vast Australia 
is still largely untapped, its enormous wealth waiting to be 
converted to enrich the lives of its people—the only just 
use that can ever be made of the resources of our earth. 

This is the challenge that my country knows well, a 
challenge that we, like you, are still trying to meet. It isa 
challenge that we today are ready and eager to join you in 
meeting. 

Let us dedicate ourselves tonight not only to building a 
better Australia, but in building with you a better world. 

As we meet here in such a spirit of happiness, there are 
so many things to be thankful for. 

We love peace. We hate war. No one wants to die. 
Everybody wants to live. We are doing everything that 
we know to have peace in the world. But it is not a one- 
way street, you can’t make a contract by yourself. 
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You can’t go to a conference and sign a treaty that is 
unilateral if you are the only one present. Unless and 
until those ambitious, selfish men recognize and realize 
this, we must constantly bear this in mind: that aggression 
doesn’t pay, that might doesn’t make right, that power 
cannot go unchecked in the 20th century. 

Until they realize that they cannot win, all this talk 
about peace will be unilateral. When they do recognize 
that they can’t win, that there is nothing to be gained by 
destroying their own sons and their own land—and a good 
many of ours—when they do recognize that, then they 
may be willing, in terms of the Prophet Isaiah, to come 
and let us reason together. 

America knows its responsibility. It goes where it has 
responsibility. We have answered many rollcalls across 
many oceans. 


I am reminded of the time when I went to a neighbor’s 
house to ask a lady if her little boy could go home and 
spend the weekend with me. He had a brother who was 
a rather fat little boy. He weighed about 200 and he was 
about 14 years old. We called him “Bones.” He was 
very properly nicknamed “Bones.” 


When I insisted to the mother that she let my friend 
go home with me—he talked about his little brother. 
Finally the mother said no, he couldn’t. He thought that 
was unjust. He looked up to his mother and said, 
“Mama, why can’t I go home and spend the night with 
Lyndon?” He said, “Bones has done been two wheres and 
I haven’t been anywheres !” 


Well, we have been two wheres several times. In the 
places we have been, the Australians have been by our 
side. So I have spent 2 very delightful days, a part of 
yesterday, last evening, and today, with your honored and 
distinguished Prime Minister. I have been President 3 
years. During that 3 years’ time I have received Prime 
Minister Menzies in the Capital in Washington. I have 
received Prime Minister Holt in the Capital 3 times. We 
have exchanged viewpoints and we continue to give each 
our very best judgments. 

But we need the counsel of each other in these critical 
times. We need each of you to think about your future 
and what kind of a world you want to live in. You can’t 
have that kind of a world just by wishing for it. America 
didn’t come into existence just because somebody wished 
it would. It came into existence because man, good and 
true, faithful, loyal and fearless, were willing to stand up 
and fight for freedom and fight for liberty and put that 
at the highest priority. 

As the aggressor marched in the low countries in the late 
1930’s, and ultimately wound up in World War II, there 
are aggressors prowling tonight, on the march again. 

Their aggression shall not succeed. But I would re- 
mind you it is much closer to Melbourne than it is to San 
Francisco. It is time for you to stop, look, and listen, and 
decide how much your liberty and your freedom mean to 
you and what you are willing to pay for it. 
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If you want to sit back in a rocking chair with a fan and 
say let the rest of the world go by, you won’t have that 
liberty and that freedom long. Because when a dictator 
or an aggressor recognizes that you don’t cherish it, that 
you are not willing to fight and die for it, that you are a 
pushover, then you are the number one objective. 

So tonight the American boys, almost half a million 
of them, have left their families and their homes. They 
have taken our treasure to the extent of about $2 billion 
a month to go to the rice paddies of Viet-Nam. They help 
that little nation of 13 or 14 million try to have the right 
of self-determination without having a form of govern- 
ment they do not want imposed upon them. 

Tonight those brave Aussie lads are there by their side, 
not half way, not a third of the way, but all the way, to the 
last drop of their blood, because they are never going to 
tuck their tails and run. They are never going to sur- 
render. 


They are going to stay there until this aggression is 
checked before it blooms into world war III. 

I wish it were not so. But wishing it were not so doesn’t 
make it so. We wish we could transfer it from the battle- 
field this moment to the conference table, but we can’t 
do it by ourselves. And until we can convince these peo- 
ple that we have the resolution and we have the deter- 
mination, we have the will and we have the support of 
our own people, they are not going to come to their senses. 

But so far as my country is concerned, don’t be misled 
as the Kaiser was or as Hitler was, by a few irrelevant 
speeches. We don’t fight with bayonets or swords. We 
don’t even throw Molotov cocktails at each other in 
America. They may chew off an ear and they may knock 
out a tooth, they may take your necktie or your pocket- 
books, but when they call the roll on the defense appro- 
priations bill to support our men at the front, it will be 
carried 87 to nothing in the Senate. 

So don’t misjudge our speeches in the Senate. And I 
would warn all would-be oppressors who think they can 
march and get away with it, they must not misjudge them 
either. 

Finally, I would say this: In 3 years in office I have seen 
your previous Prime Minister and your present Prime 
Minister three times. And I have just asked your indul- 
gence once. 

But I have wanted to come back to Australia since I 
left here 25 years ago and here I am. And I am happy 
and I am enjoying it. I liked it then and I like it better 
now. 

I must admit I am traveling in a little different manner 
and in a little different company. That does make it nice. 

But your Prime Minister said on the steps of the White 
House as if he were speaking to the American boys, with 
more than 100 of them dying every week, that while Aus- 
tralia did not equal our population or our resources that 
there is no nation in the world that exceeded the Aus- 
tralians in courage, patriotism, and loyalty. When they 
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took their stance by your side you didn’t get a crick in your 
neck looking around to see if they were coming. I found 
that out 25 years ago in New Guinea. 

They may be ahead of you, but they will never be be- 
hind you—and they will always be by the side of you. 

So the Prime Minister made the observation that they 
would be with us all the way. He didn’t need to say that. 
I knew that. The boys that had served with them knew 
that. But some of the newcomers that were fresh may not 
have known it. 

But he said, “LBJ, our men are in Viet-Nam and we are 
there and we are with you all the way to check this ag- 
gression before it lops over and moves on down.” 

We are going to Manila to try to find the formula for 
peace, to try to review our military operation, to try to 
bring that country closer to representative government, to 
try to exchange views with the leaders of seven countries 
who love liberty and who love freedom. 

We don’t expect any magic wonders; we don’t expect 
any miracles. But we do think that each nation who has 
men committed to die—their leaders ought to get around 
the table and get the best thinking of the best men those 
nations can send. 

So I want to thank you for your grateful welcome, for 
your delightful 2 days. I have benefited tremendously 
from meeting with your Cabinet and with your leaders. 
I would be too sentimental if I told you just exactly how 
I feel about the Australian people, but I think most of you 
had rather just judge that for yourselves and let me quit 
talking. 

Thank you. 


noTE: As printed above, the President’s remarks follow the text 
received by teletype. 


Sydney, Australia 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks at the 
Sydney Art Gallery. October 22, 1966 


In America, during the past few years, I have heard 
Australia described as a very American place. I can 
only assume that America is described here as a very 
Australian place. 

I believe both are true—providing we are talking about 
the real meaning of our nations. I am not willing to 
accept the notice that America stands only for super- 
markets and superhighways, just as I know that you will 
not accept the idea that Australia stands only for kanga- 
roos and “Waltzing Matilda.” 

If America and Australia are alike—in what way are we 
alike? 

Our lands are vast. 
countries. 
are free. 


Our people are drawn from many 
Our histories are young. Our governments 
Our people bubble with energy, occasionally 
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toa fault. We have reached a level of plenty for most of 
our people, that men could scarcely dream of a century 
ago. 

But for all of this, there is more that binds us together. 
In a political campaign in Texas some years ago I was 
asked about my allegiances. I replied in this way: I am 
a free man first, an American second, a U.S. Senator 
third, and a member of the Democratic Party fourth. 

I think that ranking of priorities holds true in Australia 
as well. We are free men first—and our strength flows 
like a mighty river from that premise. 

The hallmark of our societies is that we encourage every 
man to stretch as far as he can, and to look any man 
straight in the eye. 

I believe that trait, more than any other, has built 
America and built Australia, and, indeed, has forever 
changed the human equation upon this planet. 

And so, we have prospered. We already have most of 
the material trappings that so much of the developing 
world strives for. 

Our people, for the most part, are well-clothed, well-fed 
well-educated, well-housed; Automobiles are common- 
place; washing machines far outnumber washing boards; 
private housing is spacious and available to ever larger 
segments of our population. 

But if the American experience—and the Australian ex- 
perience—is to have any real meaning on the canvas of 
human history, then it must show more than quantity. 
More is not enough. We must now learn the social truths 
than can convert “more” into “better.” Human prog- 
ress, as you know, does not end with a two-car family, or 
centralized airconditioning, or a 4-week vacation. 

We are concerned in my country with the quality and 
the human grandeur of our existence. I have set that 
proposition to the people under a simple banner: The 
Great Society. 

We are seeking better and more extensive education— 
better medical treatment—cleaner cities—purer air and 

purer water—equity for minority groups—and the land 
preserved as God gave it to us. 

These progressive programs have a common root: to let 
men push on to the furthest boundaries of their being in 
an environment that is fit for the human species. 


We know that a great society demands great individ- 
uals—that, as Emerson said, ““The true test of civilization 
is, not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops—but 
the kind of man the country turns out.” 


Increasingly, the thrust of Emerson’s words will be at 
the heart of my program when I return home. I intend 
to pursue what I consider the ultimate moral goal that a 
politician can seek. It is this: the creation of the condi- 
tions that allow people to pursue excellence. 

In the last session of the American Congress, we fought 
poverty and discrimination and slums—and all the accu- 
mulated ailments of a society that grew boundlessly for al- 
most two centuries and sometimes passed over its less for- 
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tunate members. That battle is not yet won, and we do 
not intend to falter in its execution. 

But we now also intend to concentrate on the quest for 
quality. Needless to say, such a goal cannot be achieved 
by legislative fiat. But if an enlightened program cannot 
automatically grant excellence, it can open doors for those 
who seek entry. That is what I seek, and that is what I 
have asked task forces of scholars now at work in Wash- 
ington to seek: an open door policy for excellence. 

I have had an old lesson reinforced in my mind during 
the past few days away from my country. A great society 
cannot end at the water’s edge in New York or in Los 
Angeles—nor can it end at the water’s edge in Sydney or 
in Perth. 

A truly great society can exist only in a great and unify- 
ing world dedicated to bringing out the best in people—in 
people from all over the world. 

I know that the magnanimous offer announced yester- 
day by your own University of Sydney to bring 10 young 
American science students here in January was made in 
that spirit. It will touch a most responsive chord in my 
country and it’s personally touched me deeply. 

Our young people who will study at your nuclear re- 
search foundation are symbols of our common quest to 
probe the deepest limits of our world and to stretch the 
human intellect as far as it seeks to go. That these young 
students will be designated Lyndon B. Johnson Scholars is 
an honor that as a former schoolteacher I cherish beyond 
description. 

For the liberation of the best in man lies at the heart of 
all we are trying to do in our own country and to help 
others to do in theirs. If we are to be worthy of the trust 
and confidence of other peoples, we shall have to face up 
to our own lives and our own problems. 

The struggle for minority civil rights in America has 
more ultimate meaning throughout the world than a hun- 
dred superhighways. The war on poverty in America has 
more ultimate meaning throughout the world than a thou- 
sand supermarkets. The protection of freedom where 
freedom is threatened has more ultimate meaning 
throughout the world than all the products or technology 
that we may ever export. 


The great majority of our people have come to accept 
these values. I believe you share them as well. And that 
satisfied this visiting American as deeply as the exuberant 
warmth of your hospitality. It is one more bond in a 
friendship that shall last as long as our nations endure. 


For as I read only this morning in the Sydney Morning 
World, my visit to Australia represents a growing aware- 
ness of the interdependence of all of us and a growing de- 
sire to strengthen it and make it increasingly fruitful—not 
simply for white Australians and Americans but for people 
of very race, creed, and nationality. 

And that is exactly how I feel. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 
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Townsville, Australia 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks Upon His 
Departure From Australia. October 23, 1966 


It is right that my second visit to Australia should con- 
clude in a place that holds such vivid memories for me, 
from my first visit, in 1942. 

I do not know how many Australian faces I have looked 
into or how many Australian hands I have shaken during 
the last 3% days. The number does not really matter. 
What matters is what your faces and your hands have said 
to me—and what I hope mine have said to you. The 
message is that the vast majority of the American and 
Australian people are together—all the way—on the 
battlefield and in the search for peace. 


Obviously, that view is not held by everyone. There 
are those who feel very deeply, and certainly very vocally, 
that our common engagement in Viet-Nam is morally 
wrong. They have made their feelings known with equal 
vigor in my country, and in yours. Theirs is the view of 
a minority. That does not make it mistaken, but it does 
require us to see it in a larger context. 


Because we have put our trust in democracy, we are 
bound to preserve and protect the minority’s right to ex- 
press its opinion, and we cannot insist that it speak in a 
whisper. But exactly because we are democracies—and 
because our governments are responsible to the whole 
people—we cannot be turned aside from policies and com- 
mitments the great majority of our people support, and 
for which they have made profound sacrifices. 


This is especially so where what is at stake is freedom 
itself. 


We are in Viet-Nam precisely because the great major- 
ity of our people believe in free choice for the people of 
that country—and believe in it strongly enough to fight 
and die for it. 


Most of our people have learned the lesson of this cen- 
tury: that nations must not turn their backs on those whose 
freedom is imperiled by aggression. When they have 
done so—and the melancholy history of our times tells us 
they have—it was not long before their own freedom faced 
the same mortal danger. 


Thus at home we defend the right of the minority to 
dissent—and the right of the majority to insist that it be 
heard as well. In Viet-Nam, we defend the right of the 
minority to be heard—peacefully, at the ballot box. And 
we defend the right of the majority to be free of persuasion 
by terror. 


Now I leave for Manila—to meet with others who have 
committed their sons to the struggle in Viet-Nam. We 
will review the progress of that struggle, the prospects for 
bringing it to an end, and what may be done to heal the 
wounds of a long and tragic war. 
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We know there is so much good to be done with the re- 
sources now being wasted in war. I am conscious of the 
human tragedy and lost opportunities every day—as the 
battle reports come to me early each morning. 

Again and again I have said: We are ready to stop the 
bombing of North Viet-Nam, we are ready to produce a 
schedule for the withdrawal of our troops—whenever the 
other side tells us what it is prepared to do to move toward 
peace in Viet-Nam. 

We must remember this: It takes only one side to begin 
a war. It takes two sides to end it—short of uncondi- 
tional surrender. And we do not seek the unconditional 
surrender of those who oppose us in Viet-Nam, nor to de- 
stroy or change any system of government, nor to deprive 
any people of what is rightfully theirs. 

When a decision is made by the other side to seek its 
goals through peaceful means—not through terror and 
violence—we shall be first at the conference table. 

Until that time comes, we shall fight for freedom in 
Viet-Nam—knowing that as we do, we fight for our own, 
and for our neighbors in Asia and the Pacific. Behind the 
shield of our determination, the free expression of mankind 
may continue to be heard. That is reward enough for 
the effort we are making. 


noTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


Manila, The Philippines 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks Upon 
Arriving in The Philippines. October 23, 1966 


I return to The Philippines as any American must— 
with a heart and mind filled with warm memories and 
great hopes. 


Behind us are the years of working together to make it 
possible for The Philippines to be free. Behind us are the 
years when as brothers we fought against an aggressor who 
would have us live not as free men but according to his 
terms. 


In three generations we have built a friendship and mu- 
tual confidence that will live far beyond our lifetimes. 


Your President only recently came to Washington. As 
a result of his enterprise and initiative, our friendship is 
bearing new fruit. We shall be cooperating in many dif- 
ferent ways—in space, in the control of weather, and in 
harvesting the great resources of the ocean. 


I come to Manila at a moment when Asia and Asians 
are turning a page in history. 
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Almost a generation ago Asia marked “finish” to the 
chapter of domination by others.. The people of Asia 
have moved on to the job of putting down the foundations 
of a proud and sturdy life. On these foundations they are 
building a future of cooperation rather than narrow na- 
tionalism. They are moving beyond independence to 
interdependence. 

And this step, in my judgment, is the most vital of all. 
For it means that the people of Asia recognize their need 
for each other and their dependence on each other. It 
means that they are reaching for the dignity of partner- 
ship—partnership within their region and partnership 
with others who share a commitment to the security and 
progress of Asia. 

It is in that spirit of partnership with the new emerging 
Asia that I come to Manila. 

With the Government of South Viet-Nam, six coun- 
tries of Asia and the Pacific will take stock of the struggle 
against aggression. We each know that if aggression suc- 
ceeds in Viet-Nam, world peace is endangered as well as 
the national security of every nation in the region. For 
that reason we have each made the hardest decision a na- 
tion can make—we have sent our sons overseas to fight 
for the independence of another people. 

Together, we shall review the military situation, but 
mainly we shall look at the ways we can help the Viet- 
namese improve their economy and the life of all their 
citizens. We shall turn our attention to the principles 
that govern our common search for a way to end the con- 
flict with honor. 

We live at different places in the vast Pacific basin. 
And it is natural that we should approach these problems 
in somewhat different ways. But I have not the slightest 
doubt that our common purpose shall be carried forward. 

As for myself, I come to listen, to learn, and to do what 
I can to help chart the work ahead. 

What happens beyond the war also concerns us deeply. 
Together, we must consider how all of us can help the 
people of Viet-Nam rebuild their country and become 
part of the emerging regional life of Asia and the Pacific. 

We are aware that some of our partners in these new 
constructive regional enterprises will not be with us here. 
We shall take no actions which narrow the range of co- 
operation and participation. 

But I, for one, look forward to hearing from my friends 
their hopes and plans for the next steps in the great adven- 
ture of regional cooperation in Asia. 

As I have often said, Asia and Asians must lead, but we 
are prepared to help. 

It is in this spirit of determination and hope that I ar- 
rive among you to join in the historic task we face together. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 








The 89th Congress 


Final Report to the President by Lawrence F. O’Brien 
and Joseph A. Califano, Jr. October 24, 1966 


Here is our final summary of the 89th Congress. 
A. Our overall assessment 

In a word, this was a fabulous and remarkable Con- 
gress. We say this not because of its unprecedented pro- 
ductivity—but because what was passed has deep mean- 
ing and significance for every man, woman and child in 
this country—and for future generations. A particularly 
striking feature about the 89th was that its second session 
was as equally productive as the first. 

Attached is a detailed appendix. It tells an impressive 
story of achievement. 

In brief summary this is the record of the major legis- 
lation this Administration initiated and sponsored: 

First session: 87 measures 


84 passed 
Second session: 113 measures 

97 passed 
Grand total: 200 measures 

181 passed 


19 did not (see Section C) 
Batting average: .905 


B. The Major Accomplishments 


Of this list of 181 measures passed, we regard the fol- 
lowing 60 as of landmark and historic significance: 
The First Session 


. Medicare 

. Elementary and Secondary Education 

. Higher Education 

Farm Bill 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

- Omnibus Housing Act (including rent supple- 
ments, and low and moderate income housing) 

. Social Security Increases 

. Voting Rights 

. Immigration Bill 

. Older Americans Act 

. Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke Research and 
Facilities 

12. Law Enforcement Assistance Act 

13. National Crime Commission 

14. Drug Controls 

15. Mental Health Research and Facilities 

16. Health Professions Education 

17. Medical Library Facilities 

18. Vocational Rehabilitation 

19. Inter-American Bank Fund increases 

20. Stepping Up the War Against Poverty 

21. Arts and Humanities Foundation 

22. Appalachia 

23. Highway Beautification 

24. Air Pollution (auto exhausts and research) 
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25. Water Pollution Control (water quality standards) 
26. High speed ground transportation 
27. Extension and strengthening of MDTA 
28. Presidential Disability and Succession 
29. Child Health Medical Assistance 
30. Regional Development 
The Second Session 
1. The Department of Transportation 
2. Truth in Packaging 
3. Demonstration Cities 
4, Funds for Rent Supplements 
5. Funds for Teacher Corps 
6. Asian Development Bank 
7. Water Pollution (Clean Rivers) 
8. Food for Peace 
9. March Anti-inflation package 
10. Narcotics Rehabilitation 
11. Child Safety 
12. Viet-Nam Supplemental 
13. Foreign Aid Extension 
14. Traffic Safety 
15. Highway Safety 
16. Public Health Service Reorganization 
17. Community Relations Service Reorganization 
18. Water Pollution Control Administration Reorgani- 
zation 
19. Mine Safety 
20. Allied Health Professions Training 
21. International Education 
22. Child Nutrition 
23. Bail Reform 
24. Civil Procedure Reforms 
25. Tire Safety 
26. Protection for Savers (increase in Federal Insur- 
ance for savings accounts ) 
27. The GI Bill 
28. Minimum Wage Increase 
29. Urban Mass Transit 
3C. Elementary and Higher Education Funds 


C. The Unfinished Agenda 


Nineteen bills were not passed. Some of these are less 
important than others. But in the interests of a complete 
record we are including them all. 

1. Civil Rights: Passed the House. Held in the Sen- 
ate after two cloture motions failed by 10 votes. A ma- 
jority of the Congress favored this bill. (second session) 

2. Repeal of 14b: Much the same story as Civil Rights. 
Passed the House but held in Senate on a late session fili- 
buster (first session). Cloture motion failed twice in 
second session (15 votes short) and bill remained in Sen- 
ate. Here again, a majority of the Congress wanted this 
bill. 

3. Unemployment Insurance Amendments: House 
hearings completed (first session). In second session, 
House and Senate passed differing versions with Senate 
including federal standards, but not House. No final 
agreement was reached in last days of session. 
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4. D.C. Home Rule: House and Senate passed differ- 
ing versions (first session). No action in second session. 

5. Truth in Lending: No action in either first or sec- 
ond session. 

6. Election Reform: Hearings completed in House 
and early attention to be given to measure next year. No 
movement in Senate. (However, Long’s tax proposal to 
finance Presidential campaigns passed. ) 

7. Four Year Term for Members of the House: Hear- 
ings held in House and Senate but no action taken. (sec- 
ond session ) 

8. East-West Trade: Bills introduced but no hearings 
held. (second session) 

9. Gun Bill: Hruska bill (covering hand guns only) 
cleared but not reported by Senate Judiciary Committee 
after Dodd bill (including rifles) dropped. No action on 
Senate floor. (second session ) 

10. International Health: House Commerce Commit- 
tee reported this out in March. No action beyond this. 
(second session ) 

11. Special Amortization Formula for Hospital Mod- 
ernization: No action taken. (second session) 

12. Rural Community Development Districts: Passed 
the Senate. House Agriculture Committee reported out 
favorably. No final action taken in House. (second 
session ) 

13. Electoral College Reform: Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee held hearings. No further progress. (first and 
second sessions ) 

14. Consolidated Federal Correctional System: Only 
action was House subcommittee hearings. (second ses- 
sion ) 

15. National Wild Rivers System: Passed the Senate 
in January 1966. No final House action. (first and sec- 
ond sessions) 

16. Transportation User Charges: (highways, airways, 
waterways) House Ways and Means Committee held 
hearings on airways user charges. No action beyond this. 
(second session ) 

17-18-19. Three Stockpile Bills: (silicon carbide, met- 
allurgical grade bauxite, and diamond tools) Hearings 
held by House Armed Services Committee but not report- 
ed out. (second session ) 


DETAILED APPENDIX 


Major LecIsLaATIVE Proposats (84) ENACTED BY THE 
89TH ConcRESS—First SESSION 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm Ownership Loan Authorization. 


Expands the program under which the Farmers Home 
Administration assists in development of rural areas by 
loans and grants to provide rural water and waste disposal 


systems. (P.L. 89-117 (Title X) ) 
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Tobacco Acreage. 


Reduces surplus supplies and improves the quality of 
the tobacco crop by restricting the amount of tobacco 
which may be produced (P.L. 89-12) 


Food Marketing Commission Extension. 


Permits the Commission (established in 1964 to study 
and recommend improvements in the structure of the en- 
tire food industry) to do justice to its assignment by ex- 
tending its life until July 1, 1966. (P.L. 89-20) 


Farm Bill. 


Establishes major agricultural supply adjustment pro- 
grams for the next four years. (P.L. 89-321) 


Cotton. 


Sets the support price at about the world price of 21 
cents per pound and provides for additional payments to 
cooperating producers and small farms. (P.L. 89-321) 


Extension of the Sugar Act. 


Revises and extends through December 31, 1971, do- 
mestic and foreign sugar quotas; increases domestic main- 
land cane and beet sugar quotas by 580,000 tons a year 
and grants foreign quotas to 31 countries. (P.L. 89-331) 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Public Works and Economic Development Act. 


Provides Federal financial and technical aid to eco- 
nomically depressed areas to enable them to take effective 
steps in planning and financing their future. (P.L.-89- 
136) 


Appalachia. 


Establishes a regional commission to carry out a variety 
of public works, vocational training, and demonstration 
projects in cooperation with State and local governments 
in the 11 Appalachian States to revive the region’s econ- 
omy and to improve the skills and health of its residents. 
(P.L. 89-4) 


Rapid Rail Transportation. 


Authorizes research and development in high-speed 
ground transportation to increase the ease and speed with 
which Americans can travel in heavily traveled corridors, 
such as the one from Washington to Boston. (P.L. 


89-220) 


State Technical Services Act. 


Authorizes Federal assistance to States in making the 
fruits of scientific and engineering research and develop- 
ment available to American businessmen, large and small. 
(P.L. 89-182) 
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Highway Beautification Program. 


Authorizes controls on roadside advertising and junk- 
yards and provides for financial assistance to states for 
landscaping and scenic easements along highways. (P.L. 
89-285 of October 22, 1965) 


Reorganization Plan #2 of 1965. 


Provides for consolidation of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Weather Bureau to form a new agency 
within the Commerce Department known as the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration. 


Reorganization Plan #3 of 1965. 


Provides for the reorganization of the locomotive in- 
spection functions of the ICC. 


Export Control Act Expansion. 


Extends for four years—until June 30, 1969—the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949, which contains the basic au- 
thority to control exports to Communist Nations and to 
regulate exports for foreign policy purposes. (P.L. 89-63) 


DEFENSE 
Military Procurement. 


Authorizes appropriations during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, totaling $15.4 billion for the procurement 
of aircraft, missiles and naval vessels and for research and 
development functions of the Department of Defense. 


(P.L. 89-37) 
Vietnam Supplemental Appropriation. 


Provides $799 million in supplemental funds to meet 
mounting military requirements in Vietnam for arms, 
ammunition, planes and helicopters. (P.L. 89-18) 


Military Pay Bill. 
Substantially increases the basic pay of enlisted mem- 


bers and officers of the uniformed services and requires 


annual review of the adequacy of military compensation. 
(P.L. 89-132) 


Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance. 


Authorizes a contributory group life insurance program 
providing up to $10,000 coverage for members of the uni- 
formed services. (P.L. 89-214) 


Military Construction Authorization. 


Authorizes appropriations for fiscal year 1966 in the 
amount of $1.8 billion for construction at military installa- 
tions in the U.S. and abroad. (P.L. 89-188) 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Medicare. 


Establishes two major new national health insurance 
programs for 19,000,000 older Americans designed to 
provide protection against the high cost of health care. 
The basic plan, financed through the contributory social 
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security system, covers hospital services, posthospital care, 
outpatient hospital diagnostic services, and home health 
services. The supplementary voluntary plan provides 
protection against the costs of physicians’ and surgeons’ 
services whether in the home, office or hospital. (P.L. 
89-97 ) 


Community Health Services Extension Act. 


Extends grant-in-aid programs of the Public Health 
Service under which Federal assistance is available to 
States and communities in financing four major public 
health service programs: (1) immunization of very 
young children against various diseases, (2) public health 
services for domestic migratory agricultural workers, (3) 
grants for general public health services and the twelve 
schools of public health, and (4) demonstration of ways 
to improve public health services. (P.L. 89-109) 


Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke (Medical Complex 
Bill). 

Authorizes Federal grants to develop regional coopera- 
tive arrangements for research, training and related work 
in order to plan, develop and mobilize all of our medical 
resources to combat cancer, stroke and heart disease and 
related diseases and to make available to patients the 
latest advances in diagnosis and treatment of these dis- 


eases. (P.L. 89-239) 
Drug Abuse. 


Provides an important tool in our fight against crime 
and delinquency by authorizing special controls to pre- 
vent misuse of potentially dangerous drugs, especially 
sedatives and stimulants. (P.L. 89-74) 


Child Health and Welfare. 


Establishes a new five-year grant program to assist the 
States in providing comprehensive health care and serv- 
ices for low-income school and preschool children, and 
expands existing maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs. (P.L. 89-97) 


Community Mental Health Centers. 


Broadens the Community Mental Health Center Act 
of 1965 by authorizing Federal assistance in the initial 
staffing of these centers, and expands the training of teach- 
ers of handicapped and retarded children. (P.L. 89-105) 


Health Research Facilities Act. 


Extends and expands the program of grants for the 
construction of research laboratories to wage war on dis- 
ease and crippling illnesses. (P.L. 89-115) 


Older Americans. 


Authorizes Federal grants to States to stimulate com- 
munities to develop a variety of services for the elderly, 
and authorizes funds for the study, development, and 
evaluation of techniques which can assist the aged to enjoy 
wholesome and meaningful lives. (P.L. 89-73) 
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Social Security. 


Social Security benefits for over 20 million current bene- 
ficiaries were increased by 7 percent and an estimated $1.2 
billion in additional benefits, covering increases retroactive 
to January 1, 1965, were paid in 1965. (P.L. 89-97) 


Education. 


Provides Federal financial assistance to elementary and 
secondary education by authorizing grants (1) to school 
districts with large numbers of children from low-income 
families to support special educational programs for these 
children; (2) to assist schools in the purchase of books 
and other library materials; (3) to set up supplementary 
centers to help schools deal with educational problems; 
(4) to foster educational research, the deveolpment of new 
classroom materials and the training of teachers in their 
use; and (5) to strengthen the leadership of State edu- 
cational agencies. (P.L. 89-10) 


Clean Air—Solid Waste. 


Provides important new authority to protect the health 
and comfort of all Americans by prescribing standards 
for emissions from new automobiles, and establishes a new 
program of financial and technical assistance in develop- 
ing methods of removing the trash, garbage, and junk 
which litters the Nation. (P.L. 89-272) 


Medical Libraries. 


Provides for a program of grants to assist in meeting 
the need for adequate medical library services and facili- 


ties. (P.L. 89-291) 
Health Professions Assistance. 


Extends the Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act to establish new programs for support and improve- 
ment grants for health professions schools and for scholar- 
ships for students from low-income families. (P.L. 89- 


290) 
Higher Education. 


Provides for strengthening the community service pro- 
grams of colleges and universities, provides financial as- 
sistance for students in post-secondary and higher educa- 
tion, authorizes a National Teacher Corps and broadens 
programs of teacher preparation. (P.L. 89-329) 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Greatly expands and improves vocational rehabilita- 


tion programs. (P.L. 89-333) 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


Creates a new Cabinet Department in recognition of 
the rapid urbanization of this country and the increasing 
necessity for focusing attention on the problems of our 


cities. (P.L. 89-174) 
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Housing Act. 


Establishes a new program of rent supplements to assist 
in obtaining new housing for people who are displaced by 
city rehabilitation activities. Extends and expands urban 
renewal, low rent public housing, and community facil- 
ities programs to meet problems created for our cities by 
the forces of growth and decay. (P.L. 89-117) 


INTERIOR 
River basin. 


Provides valuable tools for planning for meeting our 
future water needs by establishing a Federal Water Re- 
sources Council, authorizing river basin commissions, and 
providing Federal grants to States to assist them in plan- 
ning the development of river basins. (P.L. 89-80) 


Water Pollution Control. 


Amends the Water Pollution Control Act to require 
the establishment of water quality standards for the guid- 
ance of industry, local government and others, provides 
grants for water quality management projects and for 
solution of problems created by combined storm and sani- 
tary sewers, and increased funds for the existing waste 
treatment program are authorized. (P.L. 89-234) 


Federal Water Project—Recreation Act. 


Recognizes recreation as a purpose of Federal water 
projects and establishes policies for allocating recreation 
costs in the development of water projects. (P.L. 89-72) 


Saline Water. 


Provides for continuation and expansion of the research 
and experimentation now under way to develop practical 
and economical methods of desalting sea water and brack- 
ish groundwater. (P.L. 89-118) 


Assateague Island National Seashore. 


Creates a national seashore accessible to one-fifth of the 
Nation’s population, and stretching 33 miles along the 
Maryland and Virginia coastlines. (P.L. 89-195) 


Delaware Water Gap National Recreation Area. 


Authorizes the creation of a 72,000 acre recreation area 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey which will serve almost 
30 million people who live within 100 miles of the recrea- 
tion area. (P.L. 89-158) 


Garrison Reclamation Project. 


Authorizes the initial stage of the multi-purpose Garri- 
son diversion unit of the Missouri River Basin project, 
consisting of a canal and related facilities to convey water 
stored by the existing dam to irrigate 250,000 acres ini- 
tially. (P.L. 89-103) 


Auburn-Folsom Unit, Central Valley Project. 


Authorizes the construction of a major, multi-purpose 
water resource project on the American River in Cali- 
fornia, to serve the Central Valley. (P.L. 89-161) 
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Whiskeytown-Shasta National Recreation Area. 


Establishes the Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity National 
Recreation Area in California. (P.L. 89-336) 


Guam Organic Act Amendments. 


Permits the Guam legislature to fix its own salaries and 
expenses and provides for their payment from local reve- 


nues. (P.L. 89-100) 
Virgin Islands Organic Act Amendments. 


Permits the Virgin Islands legislature to fix its own 
salaries and expenses and provides for their payment from 
local revenues. (P.L. 89-98) 


Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks Recreation Area. 


Authorizes this recreation area in West Virginia. (P.L. 
89-207) 
JUSTICE 
Voting rights. 


Ensures the right to vote to millions of Americans who 
have been denied that right because of their color. Pro- 
tection provided includes the appointment of voting 
registrars, the barring of literacy and other tests, and 
machinery for invalidating poll taxes. (P.L. 89-110) 


Immigration. 


Abolishes in three years the highly discriminatory sys- 
tem by which we select on the basis of place of birth 
among persons who wish to immigrate to the United 
States and substitutes a selection system based on rela- 
tionship to persons already living in this country and the 
possession of professional and occupational skills needed 
in the United States. (P.L. 89-236) 


Juvenile delinquency. 


Authorizes appropriations for the fiscal years 1966 and 
1967 to carry out the purposes of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961. (P.L. 
89-67 ) 


Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965. 


Authorizes appropriations for fiscal year 1966 of $10 
million for assistance to programs and facilities for train- 
ing of law enforcement personnel and to projects for de- 
veloping or demonstrating effective methods for increas- 
ing security of persons and property and controlling of 
crime. (P.L. 89-197) 


LABOR 


Manpower Training Act Extension. 


Carries forward training programs which equip men 
and women who are unemployed to hold productive and 
useful jobs; and to encourage greater participation in the 
program by the States, it reduces the matching require- 
ment. (P.L. 89-15) 
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STATE-AID 
Foreign Aid. 


Authorizes appropriations to carry forward programs 
of military and economic assistance vital to our security 
and necessary for humanity. (P.L. 89-171) 


Disarmament Act. 


Continues the authorization for appropriations for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency for three fiscal 
years to permit that agency to continue its important work 
and make clear to all our never-ceasing quest for a peace- 
ful and secure world. (P.L. 89-27) 


U.N. Charter Amendment. 


Enhances the effectiveness of the United States mission 
to the United Nations by giving the chief of the mission 
greater flexibility in assigning duties to members of the 
mission and providing for the appointment of a United 
States representative to the European office of the U.N. 
at Geneva. (Ratified 6/3/65) 


Peace Corps. 


Authorizes appropriations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, to enable it to carry on 
even more effectively the splendid work it has been doing 
in underdeveloped areas of the world. (P.L. 89-134) 


Coffee Agreement. 


Carries out the United States’ obligations under the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement which was developed in 
order to stabilize coffee prices for the protection of con- 
sumers in this country and of Latin American countries 
whose economic well-being is tied to coffee. (P.L. 89-23) 


Agreement with Canada on Auto Parts. 


Implements agreement with Canada concerning auto- 
motive products and provides special adjustment assist- 
ance for firms and workers suffering dislocation as a re- 


sult. (P.L. 89-283 of October 21, 1965) 


TREASURY 
Excise Taxes. 


Lifts $4.7 billion of onerous taxes from the American 
economy through January 1, 1969, including repeal or 
reduction of excises on a wide variety of products, appli- 
ances, automobiles and communications. (P.L. 89-44) 


Balance of payments. 


Authorizes the President to consult with representatives 
of banks and other financial institutions to formulate vol- 
untary agreements which will serve to check the outflow 
of dollar funds in the interest of improving our interna- 
tional balance of payments position. (P.L. 89-175) 


Interest equalization tax. 


Extends and broadens the interest equalization tax, 
which has demonstrated its effectiveness and importance 
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in assisting the balance of payments through restraining 
foreign use of U.S. capital markets. (P.L. 89-243) 


Silver coinage. 


Makes the first fundamental change in our coinage laws 
since 1792 by eliminating the use of silver in the minting 
of dimes and quarters and reducing the amount of silver 
in half dollars in order to help meet our rapidly growing 
need for coins and industry’s need for silver and to con- 
serve the Government’s stock of silver. (P.L. 89-81 ) 


Reorganization Plan #+1—Bureau of Customs. 


Abolishes all offices in the Bureau of Customs filled by 
Presidential appointment in an overall modernization of 
the Customs Service with eventual savings of over $9 mil- 
lion a year. (Effective May 25, 1965) 


International Monetary Fund. 


Enables the United States to join with other countries 
in increasing their contributions to the International 
Monetary Fund so that it may continue its important con- 
tributions to the economic health of the Free World. 
(P.L. 89-31) 


Reduction of duty-free tourists exemption. 


Aids in eliminating our balance-of-payments deficit by 
reducing the value and kinds of articles which returning 
tourists can bring in to the United States without payment 
of duty. (P.L. 89-62) 


Inter-American Development Bank. 


Strengthens the Bank’s role as the Bank for the Alliance 
for Progress by authorizing a $750 million increase in the 


U.S. contribution to the Fund for Special Operations. 
(P.L. 89-6) 


Gold Cover. 


Repeals the requirement that Federal Reserve banks 
maintain a reserve in gold certificates of at least 25 per- 
cent against their deposit liabilities and makes possible 
the monetary expansion necessary for the Nation’s con- 
tinued growth and prosperity. (P.L. 89-3) 


Debt Ceiling Increase. 


Establishes a temporary debt limit for the fiscal year 
1966 of $328 billion to provide flexibility in the financing 
of the Government’s operations. (P.L. 89-49) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Poverty. 


Continues the war on poverty and increases the funds 
available to wage that war. (P.L. 89-253) 


Arts and Humanities. 


Creates a National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities to support and promote the theater, opera, ballet, 
art, sculpture and other forms of the creative and per- 
forming arts and the humanities. (P.L. 89-209) 
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Presidential Disability and Succession. 


A Constitutional amendment, now before the States for 
ratification, which provides a procedure for filling a va- 
cancy in the Vice Presidency and makes provision for con- 
tinuity in the leadership of the executive branch during 
periods when a President may be unable to perform his 
duties. (Transmitted to States for ratification 7/9/65.) 


Presidential Assassination. 


Establishes clearly the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to investigate attempts to kill, kidnap or assault 
the President, Vice President or potential successors. 
(P.L. 89-141) 


Atomic Energy Authorization. 


Authorizes appropriations for the fiscal year 1966 to 
finance the activities of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
including the design, development and construction of ad- 
vanced research equipment and production plants. 
(P.L. 89-32) 


Coast Guard Authorization. 


Authorizes appropriations of $114,250,000 for fiscal 
year 1966 for procurement of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard. (P.L. 89-13) 


Foreign Official Time Deposits. 


Extends for three years through October 15, 1968, the 
authority for commercial banks to pay higher rates of in- 
terest on time deposits of foreign governments, central 
banks or other monetary authorities and international 
financial institutions of which the United States is a mem- 
ber, than those interest rates permitted on domestic de- 


posits. (P.L. 89-79) 
Secret Service Arrest Authorization. 


Authorizes members of the Secret Service to make ar- 
rests without warrant for (a) any offense against the 
United States committed in their presence or (b) any 
felony under the law of the United States if they have 
reasonable grounds to believe the person to be arrested has 
committed or is committing such a felony. (P.L. 89-218) 


Reorganization Act. Extension. 


Extends until December 31, 1968, the period during 
which the President is authorized to transmit for the con- 
sideration of the Congress plans to make desirable reor- 


ganizations in the agencies of the Executive Branch. 
(P.L. 89-43) 


NASA Authorization. 


Authorizes appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, for the prosecution of the space program, 
including research and development, construction of fa- 
cilities and administrative operations. (P.L. 89-53) 
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Patent Fee Increase. 


Increases the patent filing and patent issue fees and 
doubles the sales charge per copy of a patent in order to 
recover about three quarters of the cost of operating the 
Patent Office. (P.L. 89-83) 


D.C. Transit. 


Authorizes the first stage of a rapid transit system which 
is vital to the orderly growth and development of the Na- 
tional Capital Region. (P.L. 89-173) 


Federal Salaries Adjustment. 


Increases the basic pay of civilian employees by 3.6 per- 
cent and provides various fringe benefits. (P.L. 89-301) 


Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments. 


Increases pensions for retired Federal employees and 
their survivors and revises the method of determining cost- 
of-living increases. (P.L. 89-205) 


Reorganization Plan #4 of 1965. 


Provides flexibility to make changes in, or to abolish, 
various statutory committees. 


Major LEcIsLaTive Proposats (97) ENACTED BY THE 
89TH ConcRress—SEconp SESSION 


AGRICULTURE 
Food for India. 


Provides congressional endorsement and support for 
the program to assist in meeting food needs, shortages, 
and malnutrition in India and to help Indian agricultural 
production. (P.L. 89-406 of April 19, 1966) 


Child Nutrition. 


Extends and expands the child nutrition program in- 
cluding new programs for school breakfasts and for food 


preparation and serving equipment. (P.L. 89-642 of 
October 11, 1966) 


Food for Freedom. 


Revises and extends expiring Food for Peace Program. 
(Enacted by the Congress) 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation Department. 


Establishes a new Cabinet Department to consolidate 
the principal transportation operating programs of the 
Government (except the Maritime Administration) in 
one agency. (P.L. 89-670 of October 15, 1966) 


Truth-in-Packaging. 


Improves protection of the consumer by new standards 
of labeling and by providing for bringing order into the 
chaotic pattern of package sizes. (Enacted by the Con- 
gress ) 
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Traffic Safety. 


Provides for establishment of safety standards for motor 
vehicles and for research and development in traffic safety. 
(P.L. 89-563 of September 9, 1966) 


Highway Safety. 


Provides Federal assistance for the development and 
carrying out of comprehensive highway safety programs 
throughout the nation and authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct a research, development and 
demonstration program in highway safety. (P.L. 89-564 
of September 9, 1966) 


Federal Aid Highway. 


Extends and increases authorizations for the Inter- 
state Highway System, the Federal Aid primary, second- 
ary and urban highway programs and for roads on Fed- 
eral property. (P.L. 89-574 of September 13, 1966) 


DEFENSE 
Vietnam supplemental. 

Authorizes appropriations of $4,857 million for fiscal 
year 1966 for procurement, research and development 


and for construction primarily to meet additional military 
needs in Vietnam. (P.L. 89-367 of March 15, 1966) 


Military medical program. 


Expands the medical care and health benefits provided 
for dependents of military personnel and for retired per- 
sonnel and their dependents. (P.L. 89-614 of September 
30, 1966) 


Military construction authorization. 


Authorizes appropriations of more than $1 billion for 
military construction, including family housing, for fiscal 
year 1967. (P.L. 89-568 of September 12, 1966) 


Military procurement authorization. 


Authorizes appropriations of $17.5 billion for fiscal year 
1967 for military procurement and also authorizes a 3.2 
percent increase in the basic pay of all members of the 
uniformed services. (P.L. 89-501 of July 13, 1966) 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Elementary and secondary education. 


Extends for two years the landmark Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and continues the im- 
pacted area assistance program. (Enacted by the Con- 
gress ) 


Higher education. 


Extends for three years programs of assistance to higher 
education. (Enacted by the Congress) 


Teacher Corps funds—FY 1966. 


Appropriates $9.5 million to initiate activities under the 
National Teacher Corps program. (P.L. 89-426 of May 
13, 1966) 
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Teacher Corps funds—FY 1967. 


Appropriates funds to finance the first full academic 
year under the National Teacher Corps program. (En- 
acted by the Congress) 


Medicare enrollment extension. 


Extends for two months the initial enrollment period 
for supplementary insurance benefits for the aged under 
the Medicare program. (P.L.-89-384 of April 8, 1966) 


International education. 


Establishes a program of assistance to American uni- 
versities and colleges to develop and expand their activities 
in international studies and services. (Enacted by the 
Congress ) 


Library services. 


Expands and extends the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act for five years, including new provisions for 
interlibrary cooperation and State library services. (P.L. 
89-541 of July 19, 1966) 


Health services. 


Provides for assistance to the States to develop and sup- 
port comprehensive health planning and services, includ- 
ing the strengthening of community health services. (En- 
acted by the Congress) 


Public Health Service. 


Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1966 transfers statutory 
authorities of health constituents of HEW to the Secre- 
tary to permit him to reorganize and modernize the per- 
formance of health functions—effective June 25, 1966. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Urban mass transit. 


Extends for two years the capital grant authorization 
under the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 and 
provides new authority for research, development, train- 
ing and demonstration, including grants in the field of 
urban mass transportation. (P.L. 89-562 of September 
8, 1966) 


FNMA. 


Increases the supply of mortgage money by providing 
$3.76 billion additional authority for secondary market 
mortgage purchases and $1 billion of authority for new 
lower cost housing. (P.L. 89-566 of September 10, 
1966) 


Rent supplement funds—FY 1966. 


Provides $12 million to initiate in fiscal year 1966 this 
major new effort in improving the lot of our disadvantaged 
urban citizens. (P.L. 89-426 of May 13, 1966) 
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Rent supplement funds—FY 1967. 


Provides $20 million for the first year of operation of 
the rent supplements program in fiscal year 1967. (P.L. 
89-555 of September 6, 1966) 


Demonstration Cities and urban development. 


Provides financial and technical assistance to cities to 
plan, develop, and carry out programs to rebuild and re- 
vitalize entire areas of slum and blight and to expand and 
improve social programs and services available to the peo- 
ple who live in such areas. (Enacted by the Congress) 


INTERIOR 


Water Research Expansion. 


Expansion of Water Resources Research Act to increase 
and improve the national program of water research. 
(P.L. 89-404 of April 19, 1966) 


Water Pollution—Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1966. 


Transfers authority for conduct of Federal water pol- 
lution control programs from HEW to Interior. (Effec- 
tive May 10, 1966) 


Cape Lookout National Seashore. 


Establishes the Cape Lookout National Seashore in 
North Carolina. (P.L. 89-366 of March 10, 1966) 


Third Grand Coulee Power Plant. 


Authorizes the construction and operation of a third 
power plant with a capacity of 3,600,000 k.w. at Grand 
Coulee Dam. (P.L. 89-448 of June 14, 1966) 


Metallic and Nonmetallic Mine Safety. 


Provides for the establishment and enforcement of 
Federal health and safety standards in mining operations 
not subject to the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. (P.L. 
89-577 of September 16, 1966) 


Coal Mine Safety. 


Strengthens the provisions of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act and removes the exemptions now applying to 
small mines. (P.L. 89-376 of March 26, 1966) 


Clean Rivers. 


Stimulates a basin-wide approach to cleaning our riv- 
ers and extends and expands the basic water pollution 
control program. (Enacted by the Congress) 


Revolutionary War Bicentennial. 


Establishes an American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission for the Commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of the Nation’s birth. (P.L. 89-491 of July 4, 1966) 


Guadalupe National Park. 


Authorizes a Guadalupe Mountains National Park in 
Texas. (P.L. 89-667 of October 15, 1966) 
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Fish and Wildlife Preservation. 


Authorizes program to set aside areas for protection of 
endangered species of fish and wildlife. (P.L. 89-669 of 
October 15, 1966) 

JUSTICE 
Narcotics. 


Improves and modernizes handling of narcotics addicts 
by providing for civil commitment and greater flexibility 
in sentencing offenders. (Enacted by the Congress) 


Community Relations Service—Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1966. 


Transfers Community Relations Service from the Com- 
merce Department to the Justice Department so that its 
activities can be better coordinated with related activities. 
(Effective April 22, 1966) 


Bail. 
Revises bail practices in Federal courts to assure that 
persons, regardless of their financial status, shall not need- 


lessly be detained pending their appearance in court. 
(P.L. 89-465 of June 22, 1966) 


Crime package. 


Two bills: (1) authorize additional appropriations for 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act (enacted by the 
Congress), and (2) establish a Commission to revise 
Federal criminal laws (enacted by the Congress). 


Civil Procedure Reforms. 


Four statutes to reform civil procedures: (1) increases 
the authority of Federal agency heads to settle tort claims 
administratively with recourse to the courts (P.L. 89-506 
of July 18, 1966) ; (2) requires heads of Federal agencies 
to collect debts owed to the United States which arise from 
their activities and authorizes them to settle or compromise 
certain claims (P.L. 89-508 of July 18, 1966) ; (3) estab- 
lishes statutes of limitation which apply to contract and 
tort actions brought by the United States (P.L. 89-505 
of July 18, 1966) ; (4) corrects disparity of treatment be- 
tween private litigants and the U.S. by providing that 
judgments for court costs may be awarded to the pre- 
vailing party. (P.L. 89-507 of July 18, 1966) 


LABOR 
Minimum Wage. 


Greatly extends the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, including certain farm workers, and raises the 
minimum wage in steps to $1.60 an hour for most covered 
workers. (P.L. 89-601 of September 23, 1966) 


STATE-AID 
Vietnam supplemental. 


Authorizes appropriation of $415 million in supple- 
mental funds for fiscal year 1966 to meet urgent economic 
assistance requirements in Vietnam, Laos, Thailand and 
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the Dominican Republic. (P.L. 89-371 of March 18, 
1966) 


Economic and military aid. 


Authorizes appropriations for fiscal year 1967 of $3,502 
million for foreign aid, of which $2,627 million is for eco- 
nomic assistance and $875 million is for military assist- 
ance, and authorizes appropriations for fiscal years 1968 
and 1969 for development loans and for the Alliance for 
Progress. (P.L. 89-583 of September 19, 1966) 


Foreign aid appropriations. 


Appropriates $3.5 billion for foreign aid, including mili- 
tary assistance, and related activities for fiscal year 1967. 
(P.L. 89-691 of October 15, 1966) 


Florence Agreement. 


Implements the Florence Agreement (opened for sig- 
nature in 1950) dealing with removing tariff and trade 
barriers to the free flow of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural materials between nations. (P.L. 89-651 of Octo- 
ber 14, 1966) 


Beirut Agreement 


Implements the Beirut Agreement (proposed by the 
U.S. in 1948) dealing with the movement of Audio-visual 
materials between countries and to permit such materials 
to enter the U.S. duty-free. (P.L. 89-634 of October 8, 
1966) 


Water for Peace. 


Enables the United States to organize and hold an In- 
ternational Conference on Water for Peace in the United 
States in 1967 and authorizes an appropriation for that 
purpose. (Enacted by the Congress) 


TREASURY 
Tax Adjustment. 


Revises withholding tax system to include graduated 
withholding rates, accelerates payments of estimated cor- 
poration income tax and provides quarterly payment of 
estimated Social Security tax for self-employed and pro- 
vides minimum Social Security benefits for uninsured in- 
dividuals who have reached age 72. (P.L. 89-368 of 
March 15, 1966) 


Public Debt limit. 


Establishes a temporary Public Debt limit of $330 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1967. (P.L. 89-472 of June 24, 1966) 


Sale of Assets. 


Authorizes Federal agencies to pool their obligations 
and to permit the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to sell certificates of participation in such pools. 


(P.L. 89-429 of May 24, 1966) 


Coast Guard authorization. 


Authorizes the appropriation of $126 million for fiscal 
year 1967 procurement of Coast Guard vessels and air- 
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craft and for construction activities. (P.L. 89-381 of 
March 30, 1966) 


Asian Development Bank. 


Authorizes membership of the U.S. in the Asian De- 
velopment Bank and the appropriation of $200,000,000 
for the U.S. subscription to the bank’s stock. (P.L. 89- 
369 of March 16, 1966) 


Copper tariff suspension. 


Suspends through June 1968 the duties on certain kinds 
of copper and copper products. (P.L. 89-468 of June 
23, 1966) 


Foreign investors tax. 


Revises the present method of taxing income derived 
from the U.S. by foreign individuals and corporations in 
order to increase the equity of the tax treatment accorded 
foreign investment in the U.S. This included H.R. 10 and 
the Financing of Presidential Campaigns Amendments. 
(Pending Congressional action 10/22/66) 


Suspension of the Investment Credit and Accelerated 
Depreciation. 


Suspends for a temporary period the provisions of exist- 
ing law permitting an investment tax credit and accel- 
erated depreciation of buildings. (Enacted by the Con- 
gress) 

MISCELLANEOUS 
G.I. bill. 


Provides a permanent program of educational assist- 
ance, home and farm loans, hospitalization and medical 
care, job counseling and placement services, Federal job 
preference and other benefits to veterans who served after 


January 31, 1955. (P.L. 89-358 of March 3, 1966) 
Parcel post. 


Increases the size and weight limits and the rates on 
parcel post packages and simplifies the basis on which 
rates are calculated. (P.L. 89-593 of June 20, 1966) 


Peace Corps authorization. 


Authorizes the appropriation of $110 million for the 
Peace Corps for fiscal year 1967. (P.L. 89-572 of Sep- 
tember 13, 1966) 


Civilian pay. 


Provides an average civilian pay increase of 2.9 per- 
cent and improved retirement and other fringe benefits. 


(P.L. 89-504 of July 18, 1966) 


Office of Economic Opportunity authorization. 


Extends the war on poverty for another year and au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $1.75 billion to wage that 
war. (Enacted by the Congress) 
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Supersonic transport funds. 

Appropriates $280 million for research and develop- 
ment in the civil supersonic aircraft program. (P.L. 
89-555 of September 6, 1966) 


Atomic Energy Commission authorization. 


Authorizes appropriation of $2.26 billion for the AEC 
for fiscal year 1967. (P.L. 89-428 of May 21, 1966) 


Box car bill. 

Authorizes the ICC to increase rates for freight car 
rental in order to encourage freight car ownership and 
more efficient utilization of cars. (P.L. 89-430 of May 
26, 1966) 


NASA authorization. 

Authorizes the appropriation of more than $5 billion 
for fiscal year 1967 for NASA programs. (P.L. 89-528 
of August 5, 1966) 


Public information. 

Establishes standards for guiding executive branch 
agencies in making information available to the public 
and authorizes court review of decisions to withhold infor- 
mation. (P.L. 89-487 of July 4, 1966) 


TVA revenue bonds. 

Increases by $1 billion the amount of revenue bonds 
which the TVA may issue to finance capital improve- 
ments. (P.L. 89-537 of August 12, 1966) 


Small Business Administration authorization. 

Increases the level of SBA’s lending authority and 
modifies disaster and other loan program authorities. 
(P.L. 89-409 of May 2, 1966) 


23 stockpile bills. 

Authorize the disposal of various surplus items in the 
national and supplemental stockpiles with an estimated 
value of approximately $1 billion. (19 bills are public 
laws; 4 bills have been enacted by Congress and are 
awaiting Presidential signature) 

Financial Institutions Supervisory Act. 

Strengthens the regulatory and supervisory authority of 
Federal agencies over insured banks and insured savings 
and loan associations, and increases maximum insurance 
on deposits and share accounts from $10,000 to $15,000 
(P.L. 89-695 of October 16, 1966) 


Interest Rate Controls. 


Provides for more flexible regulation of interest rates 
paid on bank deposits, broadens Federal Reserve author- 
ity over reserves required on member bank deposits, and 
permits open market operations by Federal Reserve Banks 
in obligations of Federal agencies. (P.L. 89-597 of Sep- 
tember 21, 1966) 


NoTE: The report to the President, “The 89th Congress,” was made 
public at a press briefing given by Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Califano, 
with the assistance of Mike N. Manatos and Henry Hall Wilson, Jr., 
of the White House Congressional Relations Staff. The briefing 
was held at 11 a.m., Monday, October 24, 1966, in the Fish Room 
at the White House. 
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MANILA, THE PHILIPPINES 


Declaration of “Goals of Freedom” at the Manila Conference. 
October 25, 1966 


We, the seven nations gathered in Manila, declare our unity, our 
resolve, and our purpose in seeking together the goals of freedom in 
Viet-Nam and in the Asian and Pacific areas. They are: 

1. To be free from aggression. 

2. To conquer hunger, illiteracy, and disease. 

3. To build a region of security, order, and progress. 

4. To seek reconciliation and peace throughout Asia and the Pacific. 


NOTE: As printed above, the declaration of goals follows the text received by teletype. 


MANILA, THE PHILIPPINES 


Joint Statement Issued at the Manila Conference. October 25, 1966 
INTRODUCTION 


1. In response to an invitation from the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, after consultations with the President of the Republic of 
Korea and the Prime Ministers of Thailand and the Republic of Vietnam, 
the leaders of seven nations in the Asian and Pacific region held a summit 
conference in Manila on October 24 and 25, 1966, to consider the con- 
flict in South Vietnam and to review their wider purposes in Asia and the 
Pacific. The participants were Prime Minister Harold Holt of Australia, 
President Park Chung Hee of the Republic of Korea, Prime Minister 
Keith Holyoake of New Zealand, President Ferdinand E. Marcos of the 
Philippines, Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn of Thailand, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson of the United States of America, and Chairman 
Nguyen Van Thieu and Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky of the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

Basic Poticy 


2. The nations represented at this conference are united in their 
determination that the freedom of South Vietnam be secured, in their 
resolve for peace, and in their deep concern for the future of Asia and the 
Pacific. Some of us are now close to the actual danger, while others have 
learned to know its significance through bitter past experience. This 
conference symbolizes our common purposes and high hopes. 

3. We are united in our determination that the South Vietnamese 
people shall not be conquered by aggressive force and shall enjoy the 
inherent right to choose their own way of life and their own form of gov- 
ernment. We shall continue our military and all other efforts, as firmly 
and as long as may be necessary, in close consultation among ourselves 
until the aggression is ended. 

4. At the same time our united purpose is peace—peace in South 
Vietnam and in the rest of Asia and the Pacific. Our common commit- 
ment is to the defense of the South Vietnamese people. Our sole demand 
on the leaders of North Vietnam is that they abandon their aggression. 
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We are prepared to pursue any avenue which could lead to a secure and 
just peace, whether through discussion and negotiation or through recip- 
rocal actions by both sides to reduce the violence. 

5. We are united in looking to a peaceful and prosperous future for 
all of Asia and the Pacific. We have therefore set forth in a separate 
declaration a statement of the principles that guide our common actions 
in this wider sphere. 


6. Actions taken in pursuance of the policies herein stated shall be 
in accordance with our respective constitutional processes. 


PROGRESS AND PRoGRAMS IN SOUTH VIETNAM; THE MILiTarRy EFFrort 


7. The Government of Vietnam described the significant military 
progress being made against aggression. It noted with particular grati- 
tude the substantial contribution being made by free world forces. 

8. Nonetheless, the leaders noted that the movement of forces from 
North Vietnam continues at a high rate and that firm military action 
and free world support continue to be required to meet the threat. The 
necessity for such military action and support must depend for its size and 
duration on the intensity and duration of the Communist aggression 
itself. 

9. In their discussion, the leaders reviewed the problem of prisoners 
of war. The participants observed that Hanoi has consistently refused 
to cooperate with the International Committee of the Red Cross in the 
application of the Geneva Conventions, and called on Hanoi to do so. 
They reaffirmed their determination to comply fully with the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949 for the Protection of War Victims, and welcomed 
the resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the League of Red 
Cross Societies on October 8, 1966, calling for compliance with the 
Geneva Conventions in the Vietnam conflict, full support for the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, and immediate action to repatriate 
seriously sick and wounded prisoners of war. They agreed to work 
} toward the fulfillment of this resolution, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, and indicated their willingness to 
meet under the auspices of the ICRC or in any appropriate forum to dis- 
cuss the immediate exchange of prisoners. 





PACIFICATION AND REVOLUTION DEVELOPMENT 


10. The participating governments concentrated particular atten- 
tion on the accelerating efforts of the Government of Vietnam to forge a 
social revolution of hope and progress. Evenas the conflict continues, the 
effort goes forward to overcome the tyranny of poverty, disease, illiteracy 
and social injustice. 

11. The Vietnamese leaders stated their intent to train and assign 
a substantial share of the armed forces to clear-and-hold actions in order 
to provide a shield behind which a new society can be built. 


12. In the field of Revolutionary Development, measures along the 
lines developed in the past year and a half will be expanded and intensi- 
fied. The training of Revolutionary Development cadres will be im- 
proved. More electricity and good water will be provided. More and 
: better schools will be built and staffed. Refugees will be taught new 
, skills. Health and medical facilities will be expanded. 
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13. The Vietnamese Government declared that it is working out a 
series of measures to modernize agriculture and to assure the cultivator 
the fruits of his labors. Land reform and tenure provisions will be 
granted top priority. Agricultural credit will be expanded. Crops will 
be impoved and diversified. 

14. The Vietnamese leaders emphasized that underlying these 
measures to build confidence and cooperation among the people there 
must be popular conviction that honesty, efficiency and social justice 
form solid cornerstones of the Vietnamese Government’s programs. 

15. This is a program each of the conferring governments has 
reason to applaud recognizing that it opens a brighter hope for the people 
of Vietnam. Each pledged its continuing assistance according to its 
means, whether in funds or skilled technicians or equipment. They noted 
also the help in non-military fields being given by other countries and 
expressed the hope that this help will be substantially increased. 


Economic STABILITY AND PROGRESS 


16. The Conference was told of the success of the Government of 
Vietnam in controlling the inflation which, if unchecked, could undercut 
all efforts to bring a more fulfilling life to the Vietnamese people. How- 
ever, the Vietnamese leaders reaffirmed that only by constant effort 
could inflation be kept under control. They described their intention to 
enforce a vigorous stabilization program, to control spending, increase 
revenues, and seek to promote savings in order to hold the 1967 infla- 
tionary gap to the minimum practicable level. They also plan to take 
further measures to insure maximum utilization of the Port of Saigon, so 
that imports urgently needed to fuel the military effort and buttress the 
civil economy can flow rapidly into Vietnam. 

17. Looking to the long-term future of their richly endowed country, 
the Vietnamese representatives described their views and plans for the 
building of an expanded postwar economy. 

18. Military installations where appropriate will be converted to 
this purpose, and plans for this will be included. 

19. The conferring nations reaffirmed their continuing support for 
Vietnamese efforts to achieve economic stability and progress. Thailand 
specifically noted its readiness to extend substantial new credit assistance 
for the purchase of rice and the other nations present reported a number 
of plans for the supply of food or other actions related to the economic 
situation. At the same time the participants agreed to appeal to other 
nations and to international organizations committed to the full and free 
development of every nation, for further assistance to the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

PouiticaAL EvoLuTION 


20. The representatives of Vietnam noted that, even as the Con- 
ference met, steps were being taken to establish a new constitutional 
system for the Repyblic of Vietnam through the work of the Constituent 
Assembly, chosen by so large a proportion of the electorate last month. 

21. The Vietnamese representatives stated their expectation that 
work on the Constitution would go forward rapidly and could be com- 
pleted before the deadline of March 1967. The Constitution will then 
be promulgated and elections will be held within six months to select a 
representative government. 
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22. The Vietnamese Government believes that the democratic 
process must be strengthened at the local as well as the national level. 
The Government of Vietnam announced that to this end it will begin 
holding village and hamlet elections at the beginning of 1967. 


23. The Government of Vietnam announced that it is preparing a 
program of National Reconciliation. It declared its determination to 
open all doors to those Vietnamese who have been misled or coerced into 
casting their lot with the Viet Cong. The Government seeks to bring 
them back to participate as free men in national life under amnesty and 
other measures. Former enemies are asked only to lay down their 
weapons and bring their skills to the service of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

24. The other participating nations welcomed the stated expecta- 
tion of the Vietnamese representatives that work on the Constitution will 
proceed on schedule, and concurred in the conviction of the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam that building representative, constitutional 
government and opening the way for national reconciliation are indis- 
pensable to the future of a free Vietnam. 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


25. The participants devoted a major share of their deliberations 
to peace objectives and the search for a peaceful settlement in South 
Vietnam. They reviewed in detail the many efforts for peace that have 
been undertaken, by themselves and other nations, and the actions of 
the United Nations and of His Holiness the Pope. It was clearly under- 
stood that the settlement of the war in Vietnam depends on the readiness 
and willingness of the parties concerned to explore and work out together 
a just and reasonable solution. They noted that Hanoi still showed no 
sign of taking any step toward peace, either by action or by entering into 
discussions or negotiations. Nevertheless, the participants agreed that 
the search for peace must continue. 

26. The Government of the Republic of Vietnam declared that the 
Vietnamese people, having suffered the ravages of war for more than 
two decades, were second to none in their desire for peace. It welcomes 
any initiative that will lead to an end to hostilities, preserves the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam and protects the right to choose their own 
way of life. 

27. So that their aspirations and position would be clear to their 
allies at Manila and friends everywhere, the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam solemnly stated its views as to the essential elements of peace 
in Vietnam: 

(1) Cessation of Aggression. At issue in Vietnam is a struggle for 
the preservation of values which people everywhere have cherished since 
the dawn of history: the independence of peoples and the freedom of 
individuals. The people of South Vietnam asked only that the aggression 
that threatens their independence and the externally supported terror 
that threatens their freedom be halted. No self-respecting people can 
ask for less. No peace-loving nation should ask for more. 

(2) Preservation of the Territorial Integrity of South Vietnam. 
The people of South Vietnam are defending their own territory against 
those seeking to obtain by force and terror what they have been unable 
to accomplish by peaceful means. While sympathizing with the plight 
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of their brothers in the North and while disdaining the regime in the 
North, the South Vietnamese people have no desire to threaten or harm 
the people of the North or invade their country. 

(3) Reunification of Vietnam. The Government and people of 
South Vietnam deplore the partition of Vietnam into North and South. 
But this partition brought about by the Geneva Agreements of 1954, 
however unfortunate and regrettable, will be respected until, by the free 
choice of all Vietnamese, reunification is achieved. 


(4) Resolution of Internal Problems. The people of South Viet- 
nam seek to resolve their own internal differences and to this end are pre- 
pared to engage in a program of national reconciliation. When the 
aggression has stopped, the people of South Vietnam will move more 
rapidly toward reconciliation of all elements in the society and will move 
forward, through the democratic process, toward human dignity, pros- 
peritv and lasting peace. 

(5) Removal of Allied Military Forces. The people of South 
Vietnam will ask their allies to remove their forces and evacuate their 
installations as the military and subversive forces of North Vietnam are 
withdrawn, infiltration ceases, and the level of violence thus subsides. 

(6) Effective Guarantees. The people of South Vietnam, mindful 
of their experience since 1954, insist that any negotiations leading to the 
end of hostilities incorporate effective international guarantees. They 
are openminded as such guarantees can be applied and made effective. 

28. The other participating governments reviewed and endorsed 
these as essential elements of peace and agreed they would act on this 
basis in close consultation among themselves in regard to settlement of the 
conflict. 

29. In particular, they declared that Allied forces are in the Re- 
public of Vietnam because that country is the object of aggression and its 
government requested support in the resistance of its people to aggression. 
They shall be withdrawn, after close consultation, as the other side with- 
draws its forces to the North, ceases infiltration, and the level of violence 
thus subsides. Those forces will be withdrawn as soon as possible and not 
later than six months after the above conditions have been fulfilled. 


CoNTINUING CONSULTATION AMONG THE ParTICIPATING NATIONS 


30. All the participants agreed that the value of a meeting among 
the seven nations had been abundantly demonstrated by the candid and 
thorough discussions held. It was further agreed that, in addition to the 
close consultation already maintained through diplomatic channels, 
there should be regular meetings among their Ambassadors in Saigon in 
association with the Government of the Republic of Vietnam. Meetings 
of their Foreign Ministers and Heads of Government will also be held as 
required. 

31. At the close of the meeting, all the visiting participants expressed 
their deep gratitude to President Marcos and to the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines for offering Manila as the conference site, 
and expressed their appreciation for the highly efficient arrangements. 


NoTE: As printed above, the joint statement follows the text released by the White 
House Press Office in Washington. 
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MANILA, THE PHILIPPINES 


Declaration on Peace and Progress in Asia and the Pacific Issued at the 
Manila Conference. October 25, 1966 


We, the leaders of the Seven Nations gathered in Manila; 
Desiring peace and progress in the Asian-Pacific region; 


Having faith in the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
which call for the suppression of acts of aggression and respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples; 

Determined that aggression should not be rewarded ; 


Respecting the right of all peoples to choose and maintain their own 
forms of government; 


Seeking a peaceful settlement of the war in Vietnam; and 


Being greatly encouraged by the growing regional understanding 
and regional cooperation among the free nations of Asia and the Pacific; 

Hereby proclaim this declaration of principles on which we base our 
hopes for future peace and progress in the Asian and Pacific region. 


I. Aggression must not succeed. 


The peace and security of Asia and the Pacific and, indeed, of the 
entire world, are indivisible. The nations of the Asian and Pacific region 
shall enjoy their independence and sovereignty free from aggression, out- 
side interference, or the domination of any nation. Accepting the hard- 
won lessons of history that successful aggression anywhere endangers the 
peace, we are determined to fulfill our several commitments under the 
United Nations Charter and various mutual security treaties so that 
aggression in the region of Asia and the Pacific shall not succeed. 

II. We must break the bonds of poverty, illiteracy and disease. 

In the region of Asia and the Pacific, where there is a rich heritage of 
the intrinsic worth and dignity of every man, we recognize the respon- 
sibility of every nation to join in an expanding offensive against poverty, 
illiteracy and disease. For these bind men to lives of hopelessness and 
despair; these are the roots of violence and war. It is when men know 
that progress is possible and is being achieved, when they are convinced 
that their children will lead better, fuller, richer lives, that men lift up 


their heads in hope and pride. Only thus can there be lasting national 
stability and international order. 


III. We must strengthen economic, social and cultural cooperation 
within the Asian and Pacific region. 


Together with our other partners of Asia and the Pacific, we will 
develop the institutions and practice of regional cooperation. Through 
sustained effort we aim to build in this vast area, where almost two-thirds 
of humanity live, a region of security and order and progress, realizing its 
common destiny in the light of its own traditions and aspirations. The 
peoples of this region have the right as well as the primary responsibility 
to deal with their own problems and to shape their own future in terms 
of their own wisdom and experience. Economic and cultural coopera- 
tion for regional development should be open to all countries in the region, 
irrespective of creed or ideology, which genuinely follow a policy of 
peace and harmony among all nations. Nations outside the region will 
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be welcomed as partners working for the common benefit and their coop- 
eration will be sought in forms consonant with the independence and 
dignity of the Asian and Pacific nations. 

A peaceful and progressive Asia, in which nations are able to work 
together for the common good, will be a major factor in establishing 
peace and prosperity throughout the world and improving the prospects 
of international cooperation and a better life for all mankind. 


IV. We must seek reconciliation and peace throughout Asia. 

We do not threaten the sovereignty or territorial integrity of our 
neighbors, whatever their ideological alignment. We ask only that this 
be reciprocated. The quarrels and ambitions of ideology and the painful 
frictions arising from national fears and grievances should belong to the 
past. Aggression rooted in them must not succeed. We shall play our 
full part in creating an environment in which reconciliation becomes 
possible, for in the modern world men and nations have no choice but to 
learn to live together as brothers. 


NOTE: As printed above, the declaration follows the text released by the White House 





Press Office in Washington. 





Los Bajos, ‘The Philippines 


The President’s Remarks at the International Rice 
Research Institute. October 26, 1966 


We meet in a new Asia. 


In this Asia the old barriers of distance, of indifference, 
and rivalry are slowly being overcome—and a new spirit 
of cooperation is taking shape. 

Today, while our Asian friends still need a helping 
hand, they want to match it with their own efforts— 
aimed toward their own goals. 


The International Rice Research Institute—here in Los 
Banos—is a product of intelligent assistance and massive 
self-help. Two American foundations have given invalu- 
able support. One of the motive forces behind the crea- 
tion of the Institute, I am proud to say, was the former 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation—Dean Rusk; 
the Institute’s director today is a New Hampshire man, 
Robert Chandler. Yet the professional staff includes 
scientists of seven nationalities; about two-thirds of them 
are Asian. 


In its short 4 years of existence this Institute has pro- 
duced promising new strains of high-yield rice, which are 
now being planted in the soil of many countries. One 
strain developed here has been called the miracle rice— 
but it is not a miracle at all. Its development required 
countless efforts at cross-breeding, countless trials and er- 
rors. This strain—called IR-3—will be followed by bet- 
ter varieties still. But it has already given promise of 
multiplying rice yields here in the Philippines and else- 
where in southeast Asia where they are now much too 
low. 





I am glad to know that these seeds are going to be made 
available to all nations, whatever their politics and ideol- 
ogy. The need for food transcends all the divisions man 
has created for himself. 

The work of this Institute symbolizes to me the progress 
that is being made in the other war in Asia. 

At the Manila Conference we were deeply concerned 
with the military struggle in Viet-Nam. 

But we were equally engrossed by the critical needs of 
the emerging societies of Asia—whatever their ideology. 

Man’s greatest problem is the fearful race between food 
and population. If we lose that race our hopes for the 
future will turn to ashes. 

And the shocking truth is that as of this moment we are 
losing the war on hunger. 

There are nations in the world with declining standards 
of living—where population growth is outrunning the 
supply of fundamental foodstocks. 

At the same time the stocks of the surplus producing na- 
tions have rapidly declined. 

There was, for example, in 1961 a grain surplus of 
136 million tons. The figure for 1967 is 50 million. 

A rice surplus of over a billion tons existed in 1956. 
It has dropped to a mere 300 million tons. 

These are danger signals we can ignore only at our 
peril. For between now and 1980 we must prepare to 
feed one billion more people. 

That may sound like a bloodless, economic abstraction. 

But we must learn to hear what it says in human terms: 
One billion more people means one billion babies. And 
four out of five of these infants will be born in countries 
that cannot today feed their people from their own re- 
sources. That gap can be overcome. 
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And you at Los Bafios are pointing the way toward 
overcoming it. 

Drawing on your experiments, your new rice strains, 
the technical training you are giving in conjunction with 
the College of Agriculture of the University of the Philip- 
pines, we can escalate the war against hunger. 

That is the only war in which we seek escalation. 

We believe we can win it. Yet victory will not come 
easily. What it demands—within each country and on 
a cooperative basis among nations—is a higher level of 
social, economic, and political creativity than mankind 
has yet achieved. 

Above all, it calls for the inspired dedication of the new 
generations of young people who are coming into matu- 
rity throughout the world. This is especially true in Asia 
where more than half of the population is less than 25 
years old. 

These young people believe—and they are right—that 
there is nothing natural or God-given about poverty, 
hunger, and disease. 

Some of them react against an unjust fate by professing 
empty ideologies. 

But some—and they are represented here at Los 
Bafios—realize that only knowledge, skill, and hard work 
can provide fruitful avenues to a decent future. 


In every country—but particularly in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa—there is a desperate need for skilled 
men and women who can release their brothers from the 
barrios of poverty. 

For if the world’s need for food is to be met, it will be 
by scientists and economists who will discover better seeds, 
better methods of planting and marketing, better ways of 
distributing the harvest of the earth. It will not be by 
miracles, but by the qualities of mind and will that de- 
veloped the new Los Baiios rice strain. 


If illiteracy and disease are to be conquered, it will be 
by armies of well-prepared teachers and doctors. 

Pickets, pamphlets, angry shouting against the soci- 
ety—are all understandable among the young. But if 
that is all there is—if there is no equally vigorous determi- 
nation to prepare for the long hard task of making a bet- 
ter life for one’s people—it will not be enough. 

There is an anger that cannot tolerate hunger, disease, 
illiteracy, and injustice in the world. And it becomes a 
divine anger when it is translated into the practical work 
of healing and teaching. 

I know that there are healers and teachers in Asia— 
in the universities, among those fortunate enough to have 


escaped a life of poverty—and in the barrios and villages 
as well. 





Asia’s great task is to liberate their energies for her 
children’s sake. 


On her success our hopes for peace—and the conscience 
of all mankind—depend. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


Cam Ranh Bay, Republic of Viet-Nam 


The President’s Remarks to United States Service 
Personnel. October 26, 1966 


Chief of State Chairman Thieu, Premier Ky, my fellow 
Americans, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines: 


I came here today for one good reason: simply because 
I could not come to this part of the world and not come 
to see you. 

I came here today for one good purpose: to tell you, 
and through you, tell every soldier, sailor, airman and 
marine in Viet-Nam how proud we are of what you are 
doing and how proud we are of the way you are doing it. 

I came here today with only one regret: that I would 
not be able to personally thank every man in Viet-Nam for 
what he is doing. I wish—I wish very much—that I 
could visit every battalion, every squadron, every ship. 

You know what you are fighting against: a vicious and 
illegal aggression across this little nation’s frontier. 

You know what you are fighting for: to give the Viet- 
namese people a chance to build the kind of nation that 
they want, free from terror, free from intimidation, free 
from fear. 

I do not have to tell you that this is a tough battle. 
But from the first day you have shown that you were up 
to the job. 

General Westmoreland told me as we were reviewing 
the troops that no armed forces anywhere, at any time, 
commanded by any commander in chief, were up to the 
group that we have in Viet-Nam now. 

I cannot decorate each of you, but I cannot visualize 
a better decoration for any of you to have than to know 
that this great soldier thinks that you are the best pre- 
pared, that you are the most skilled, that you know what 
you are doing, and you know why you are doing it—and 
you are doing it. 

No American army in all of our long history has ever 
been so compassionate. 

Make no mistake about it: The American people that 
you represent are proud of you. 

There are some who may disagree with what we are 
doing here, but that is not the way most of us feel and 
act when freedom and the Nation’s security are in danger. 

We in America depend on you, on the young and on the 
brave, to stop aggression before it sweeps forward. For 
then it must be stopped by larger sacrifice and by heav- 
ier cost. 

We depend upon you. We know that a nation that 
stops producing brave men soon ceases to be a nation. 

I give you my pledge: We shall never let you down, nor 
your fighting comrades, nor the 15 million people of South 
Viet-Nam, nor the hundreds of millions of Asians who are 
counting on us to show here—here in Viet-Nam—that ag- 
gression doesn’t pay, and that aggression can’t succeed. 
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You stand today in a long line of brave men—the kind 
of men that our Nation has produced when they were 
needed—the kind of men who fought at Valley Forge and 
Vicksburg—in the Argonne and at Iwo Jima—on the 
Pusan perimeter and at the 38th parallel. 

Such men today are in Viet-Nam. You are in Viet- 
Nam, and at your side are the men of five other allied 
nations. They also know what is at stake and are willing 
to fight and die for it. 

That is what the conference we have just completed at 
Manila demonstrated. 

Above all, there are our Vietnamese friends. These are 
people who have been fighting, suffering, and dying, some 
of them for more years than most of you have lived. 
With our help and with the help of the other allies, they 
will succeed in giving their people the right to shape their 
own destiny. 

One day when they know peace, the whole world will 
acknowledge that what you have done here was worth the 
price. 

Then this wonderful harbor, built here by you, will be- 
come a source of strength to the economic life of Viet- 
Nam, Asia, and this part of the world. 

We are working, each of us in our own way, to bring 
that day even closer. 

One of your number has been working longer than 
most, and harder than most, to speed that day along. In 
recognizing him today, we honor all the men, in all the 
services, in all this great command. 

It gives me a great pleasure to award to your gallant 
commander, General Westmoreland, the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his courage, for his leadership, for his 
determination, and for his great ability as a soldier and as 
a patriot. 

American fighting men, I salute you. You have the 
respect, you have the support, you have the prayers of a 
grateful President and of a grateful nation. 

I hope, through each of you, to take this message to all 
of you: We believe in you. We know you are going to 
get the job done. And soon, when peace can come to 
the world, we will receive you back in your homeland with 
open arms, with great pride, and with great thanks. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


American Education Week, 1966 


Proclamation 3753. October 26, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


America’s laws, her institutions, her wealth—all the 
treasures of our civilization—have been shaped not only 
by American will and ambition, but by American intellect. 
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Without the creative spark of human imagination; 
without trained minds and finely-trained men, none of 
our proudest accomplishments would have been possible. 

And what is true of our past is even more true for our 
future: better education must be the base on which we 
build all our other goals. 


Because we treasure trained intelligence as a precious 
national resource, we have begun a major effort to expand 
and improve our schools, colleges and universities. 

A greatly-strengthened Federal, State and local part- 
nership is at work to serve our 56 million students—the 
three of every ten Americans who are enrolled in school. 

For their sake and for the nation’s sake, 


—We are making improved education available to 
thousands of poor children, so that they need not be 
poor adults; 

—We are increasing opportunities for vocational train- 
ing to meet changing job needs in a technical age; 

—We are helping physically and socially handicapped 
young people prepare for productive lives; 

—We are cooperating with the States and with private 
institutions to improve higher education, and to make 
it more widely available to deserving young citizens. 

But even these massive efforts are not enough. 

No programs of government, on any level, hold more 
promise for the future of our nation than those which 
advance the cause of education. The foremost goal of 
this Administration has been to create a legacy of educa- 
tional excellence. We shall continue to pursue that goal 
until our schools and universities are as great as human 
wisdom can make them, and the doors to our classrooms 
are open to every American boy and girl. 


American Education Week, 1966, should be a time 
for every American to commit himself anew to complet- 
ing the unfinished business of American Education—and 
to developing new and more helpful ways to enrich the 
minds of our citizens in years to come. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
period of November 6, through November 12, 1966, as 
American Education Week. 


I call upon all the people of the United States to take 
an active part in the progress and improvement of 
American education. I ask the citizens of every commu- 
nity to seek every means of advancing the excellence of 
their schools and fulfilling the educational needs of their 
school children. I urge educators and laymen to join 
in common diligence to strengthen our educational sys- 
tem at every level. Above all, I propose that we establish, 
as our great and immediate goal, the translation into 
complete reality of our long-cherished hope for full and 
equal educational opportunity for all Americans. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 
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Done on this twenty-sixth day of October in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninety-first. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 





Secretary of State 


noTE: Proclamation 3753 was not filed with the Office of the Fed- 
eral Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above, 
it follows the text of the White House press release. 


Manila, The Philippines 


The President’s Remarks Following the Manila 
Conference. October 27, 1966 


My fellow Americans: 

I am speaking to you this morning from Manila only 
a few hours after my trip to Viet-Nam. 

I went there to visit our men at our base on Cam 
Ranh Bay. Many of them only recently had come from 
the battlefield. Some were in field dress, carrying their 
packs and rifles. 


All of them were inspiring. You knew that courage 
was no stranger to these men. And as I decorated five 
of them for extraordinary bravery in battle, I realized 
over again how very much we owe these men. How 
many times we have called on young men like these to 
serve their country, and not once—not once—have they 
failed us. 

Those men have pledged their lives. 

I pledged—in return, and on your behalf, for I was 
there as your representative—I pledged that we will not 
fail them. 

The struggle in Viet-Nam becomes very real when you 
stand among men who have tasted its agony and experi- 
enced its horror. No Commander in Chief could meet 
face to face with these soldiers without asking himself: 
What is it they are doing here? What does it mean— 
the sacrifice and valor of the very young and the very best? 

As I passed among their ranks, I thought of all the 
battlefields in this century where Americans that we love 
have fought: Belleau Wood and the Argonne, the 
Solomons and Bastogne, the Pusan Perimeter and the 
38th parallel in Korea. 

They fought—and tens of thousands of them died— 
for the same cause that brought the men I saw at Cam 
Ranh Bay to a place called South Viet-Nam. 

They are there to keep aggression from succeeding. 


They are there to stop one nation from taking over 
another nation by force. 
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They are there to help people who do not want to 
have an ideology pushed down their throats and imposed 
upon them. 

They are there because somewhere, and at some place, 
the free nations of the world must say again to the militant 
disciples of Asian communism: This far and no further. 

The time is now, and the place is Viet-Nam. 

And the men I saw this week at Cam Ranh Bay know— 
as their buddies throughout Viet-Nam know—that they 
are in the front line of a contest that is as far reaching 
and as vital as any we have ever waged. 

We are not alone there. 

Five other nations of the Pacific and Asian regions have 
joined with the United States to help the Republic of 
South Viet-Nam turn back the terrorist and defeat the 
aggressor. Other nations are helping us to provide food 
and medicine and other resources for a people who have 
already suffered too long and too much. 

Seven of the allied nations met here in Manila this 
week to take stock of where we are and where we want 
to go. As I talked with the leaders of South Viet-Nam 
and the Republic of Korea, of the Philippines, Thailand, 
Australia, and New Zealand—I was struck by how the 
fortunes of freedom have brought together these nations 
of such diverse backgrounds. 

We have different histories. Our economies have 
reached different stages of development. We speak differ- 
ent languages. We worship at different altars. The color 
of our skin is not the same. 

But what emerged from Manila was not a testament 
to those differences. It was a witness of our unity. What 
brought us to Manila is this fact: We all have a stake 
in peace and freedom and order in Asia and in the Pacific. 

We know that we can have peace, that order is possible, 
and that freedom can be assured—only if we unite and 
work together. We know that in division is weakness— 
and in weakness, danger. 

And so we came here to Manila to meet. That was to 
me the most encouraging development of all—that we 
could meet, as friends, as partners, as equals. 

We declared here in Manila these goals of freedom 
for Viet-Nam, and for all of Asia and the Pacific: 

—First, to be free from aggression. 

—Second, to conquer hunger, illiteracy, and disease. 

—Third, to build a region of security, order, and 

progress. 

—Fourth, to seek reconciliation and peace throughout 

the area. 

Seven nations at Manila committed themselves to these 
goals. For us, they are not mere rhetoric to be stored 
in the dustbins of diplomatic history. We will seek all of 
them, and we hope we will achieve all of them. We made 
no new treaties; we entered into no new agreements. 

No, this was not rhetoric at all. These goals are what 
led us to send our men to Viet-Nam, to begin with. And 
when I looked into their faces at Cam Ranh Bay, yester- 
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day, I knew that what we had done in Manila was for 
real. What we did—if we keep faith with ourselves— 
will make it impossible for those men and their allies to 
sacrifice in vain. 

For there can be no sense in fighting and suffering if 
our purpose is unclear and if we are unsure of what we 
hope to achieve. 

At Manila, we spelled it out for all the world to see. 
And let me repeat it—again and again. We seek: 

—To be free from aggression. 

—To conquer hunger, illiteracy, and disease. 

—To build a region of security, order, and progress. 

—To seek reconciliation and peace throughout the 

area. 

To those goals we have committed the lives of our men 
and the wealth of our nations. 

But we did more at Manila. 

We saw much progress toward attaining these goals in 
Viet-Nam. 

We received an eloquent and encouraging report from 
General Westmoreland. 

We saw that our military shield is now strong enough 
to prevent the aggressor from succeeding. 

We saw that the South Viet-Nam Government, assisted 
by our Nation and others, is improving the lives of its 
people. There is a long way yet to go, but we are deter- 
mined to get on with it. 

We saw that democracy is gaining in Viet-Nam. The 
constitution should be adopted before its deadline of next 
March. Elections are then scheduled to follow within 
6 months to form a representative government. 

We saw that the South Vietnamese will try to include 
in their national life various views and various groups. 
The government will offer them amnesty if they will lay 
down their weapons. It will allow them to move to the 
North, if they desire it; or to give their skills and energies 
to building the South. 

So we committed ourselves once again to the Geneva 
Convention. We urged that the seriously sick and 
wounded prisoners of war be returned to their homes. 
We offered to discuss the immediate exchange of prisoners. 

Most urgently, we asked ourselves—what are the real 
chances for peace? 

The people of Viet-Nam—many of whom have known 
a lifetime of strife and terror, of hunger and injustice— 
long for an end to the fighting that does not require their 
submission to terror. 

Each of the nations meeting at Manila has now ex- 
pressed its willingness to seek an honorable peace. None 
of our nations has insisted on the unconditional surrender 
of the forces opposing us, or on terms which those forces 
could reasonably find dishonorable. 

We agreed at Manila that our own forces will be with- 
drawn from South Viet-Nam as the forces sent down 
from the North are also withdrawn and as violence dis- 
appears. And we made it clear that this could be accom- 
plished from our side in not more than 6 months after 
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the conditions we set out were met—and perhaps even 
sooner. 

This was, I think, a very important step forward. Our 
intentions are in writing now for all the world to see. 
Those who have doubted them can continue to doubt 
only to hide their unwillingness to seek peace. For we 
mean what we say: When the aggression from the North 
has ceased, we do not want and we do not intend to 
remain in South Viet-Nam. 

Her people want to get on with the job of building 
a new South Viet-Nam, free from the interference of 
any foreign nation. And that, too, is our goal. 

Until then we must continue to resist the aggression 
that threatens South Viet-Nam. We do so not only be- 
cause that aggression must fail. We do so because we 
believe that the Communists will unbolt the door to peace 
only when they are convinced their military campaign 
cannot succeed. 

We want to end this war today—we want to end it 
this hour. But as it was said at the Conference in Manila, 
we have followed every hint, we have made every gesture; 
now, with the specific spelling out of our position on with- 
drawal of forces, the ball is in the other court. 

In Viet-Nam yesterday I thought of the great potential 
for peace at Cam Ranh Bay. It is a magnificent harbor 
that we are helping to build there. How wonderful it 
will be when ships docking there carry the commerce of 
peace—instead of the implements of war. 

Yet so long as men try to take by violence what is not 
theirs by right, they must be resisted—and Cam Ranh Bay 
must continue to supply the men I saw today with the 
weapons they need to resist it. 

I thank God for the courage of these men. I thank 
God for the unity of the free nations which are standing 
up to terror. And I pray to God that our adversary 
may soon decide that he cannot succeed in what he is 
attempting and that he will then renounce the use of force 
in Viet-Nam. Then—and only then—we get on full- 
time with the job we are anxious to do. 

In all of this I ask for the understanding, the support, 
and the prayers of our countrymen. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President’s recorded remarks were transmitted from 
Manila to Washington, where the White House made them available 
to broadcast networks. 


United States Army 


Announcement of Assignment of Lt. Gen. Theodore J. 
Conway as Commander in Chief, STRICOM and 
MEAFSA. October 27, 1966 


The President has approved the assignment of Lt. Gen. 
Theodore J. Conway, United States Army, as Commander 
in Chief, United States Strike Command and United 
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States Commander in Chief, Middle East/Southern Asia 
and Africa (MEAFSA). The President has also ap- 
proved his recess promotion to the grade of general. 

He will succeed Gen. Paul D. Adams, who will retire 
November 1, 1966. 

The Commander in Chief, United States Strike Com- 
mand (USSTRICOM) is responsible for the conduct of 
joint training, and for providing a general reserve of 
combat-ready forces to reinforce other unified commands. 
Established in October 1961, with both Army and Air 
Force forces assigned, STRICOM has played a key role 
in developing and providing combat-ready elements in 
support of operations in Viet-Nam. As Commander in 
Chief, MEAFSA, he is responsible to plan for and conduct 
U.S. defense activities, to include the U.S. military assist- 
ance program, in the Middle East, Southern Asia, and 
Africa south of the Sahara. 


General Conway is presently serving as Commanding 
General, 7th United States Army, in Europe. Since 1961 
he has served as Commander, 82d Airborne Division; 
Chief, Joint United States Military Advisory Group in 
Thailand; Deputy Commanding General of the 8th 
United States Army in Korea; and Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Force Development, Headquarters Department 
of the Army, prior to assuming his present position. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Text of the President’s Remarks Upon Arrival. 
October 28, 1966 


I spent yesterday as the guest of your Prime Minister at 
his summer residence in Bang Saen. It was for me a wel- 
come day of rest after the Manila Conference, and after 
our visit to South Viet-Nam. It gave me a chance to 
reflect quietly upon the meaning of the days that have 
passed since I left my country. 

I realized that the same waves that wash Bang Saen— 
and Bangkok—also touch Malaysia and South Viet-Nam 
and the Philippines, and as the waves move out they wash 
against South Korea and Australia and New Zealand— 
and many thousands of miles away the same Pacific waves 
touch my own Nation at Hawaii and Alaska and Cali- 
fornia and Oregon and Washington. 


These waves speak of the deepest meaning of my jour- 
ney. For we have learned again that we are Pacific broth- 
ers, with common interests, with a common destiny. 

You have shown here in Thailand that you understand 
the meaning of brotherhood. You have shown this by 
your leadership in many of the regional efforts now gather- 
ing momentum throughout Asia; and you have shown it 
by your deep, lasting commitment to independence and 
freedom. 
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I believe that the seven Pacific nations succeeded at 
Manila; but that is a judgment that will be best made by 
history. For the Pacific waters also touch Hanoi and 
mainland China. One day, I believe, they will join our 
Pacific brotherhood—in peace, and without the suspicions 
and hostility that make cooperation difficult. 

We look forward to that day. For our passion is 
peace. We seek no eternal hostility. We seek no domi- 
nance. And we are committed to the proposition that no 
nation shall dominate another in the Pacific. 

I cannot tell you how happy I am to return to Thailand. 
When I was here in 1961, I fell under the charm and 
beauty of your land. More importantly, I came away 
with respect and admiration for the people of Thailand. 

Mrs. Johnson and I look forward eagerly to the next 2 
days that we will spend in your country. 

We already feel at home, and it is no wonder. After 
all, we are Pacific neighbors. 


NoTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Text of the President’s Toast to the King at the State 
Dinner in Chakri Throne Hall. October 28, 1966 


Our two peoples live in opposite sides of the world. We 
have different histories. We have different customs. Yet 
what we share in common far surpasses our differences. 

The very name of your great nation means, in my own 
language, “Land of the Free.” Those words are familiar 
to every American, for they are part of our national 
anthem. 


That anthem celebrates our homeland as “the land of 
the free, and the home of the brave.” 


The people of Thailand also understand that those who 
wish to be free must first be brave. 


Your Majesty’s ancestors made a long pilgrimage to a 
new land, rather than accept subjugation. That is what 
my ancestors also did. Yours were centuries ahead of us. 
But when our time came, we, too, chose the path of 
freedom. 


The search for freedom led my own ancestors from their 
homeland in Europe, as it led yours from their ancestral 
home in China. The Thais were more successful. Since 
your first migration, nearly one thousand years ago, the 
people of Thailand have never been a colony of any for- 
eign power. But we Americans are still less than 200 years 
away from colonial status. 

Considering our history, I think it is understandable 
why the people of Thailand should be puzzled by those 
who suggest that you are being “used” or “dominated” by 
Americans, or anyone else. 
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The truth is that Thailand and the United States are 
going down the same road together. We did not start our 
journey together. But we met on the road which leads, 
ultimately, to peace and independence for all nations. We 
of America are proud to march beside you, who began 
that journey so long before us. 

Today we stand as allies in a common cause. At this 
very moment, Thai forces are assisting the South Vietna- 
mese in their struggle against armed aggression, alongside 
the forces of the United States. 

At the same time, you are making available facilities in 
Thailand of great importance to the collective effort to 
defend against Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 
Your contribution is of major proportions. We know the 
risks you and we both run to meet the common dangers. 
But we know that we act from a joint conviction of 
common interest. 


Let me assure you in this regard that Thailand can 
count on the United States to meet its obligations under 
the SEATO treaty. The commitment of the United 
States under the SEATO treaty is not of a particular po- 
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litical party or administration in my country but of 
America as a Nation. 

And I repeat to you: America keeps its commitments. 

I have spoken of defense. But our common cause is a 
peaceful one. It is the right of every people to determine 
its own destiny. 

The road toward that goal has been long. There are 
rivers still to cross and mountains still to climb. Yet I 
believe that the hardest part of the journey is past. 

I believe that in the lifetime of men now living, the hu- 
man race will emerge into the sunlit uplands of peace and 
freedom. 

While I am not a prophet, I would like to venture this 
prediction : 

When that time comes, the people of many nations will 
bless the names of those who stood fast in the cause of 
freedom during the days of darkness. 

And among the first of those names will be Thailand— 
land of the free—and His Majesty the King of Thailand. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the King! 


NoTE: As printed above, the toast follows the text received by 
teletype. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


die on Saturday, October 22, 1966, no nomi- 

nations were submitted during the period ELR. 18381_-------- 
covered by this issue. The first session of 
the 90th Congress will begin on Tuesday, 
January 10, 1967. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine Approved October 27, 1966 (Thailand) 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 


(number not assigned) during the period covered by this issue, are 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1967. 


not included in the issue. 


Released October 24, 1966 
Briefing on the 89th Congress by Lawrence F. 
O’Brien and Joseph A. Califano, Jr. 





Editor’s Note 





The Asian Tour as Recorded in This Issue 


Items relating to the President’s Asian tour have been transmitted by teletype. 
It has not been possible to furnish the time of the President’s remarks nor to 
include other note material normally carried. 

Releases which have not been transmitted as of the closing time of the issue 
(5 p.m. on Friday) will appear in a later issue. 
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